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A few of the stores where 
Man O’War Middies are sold 


Albany, N. ¥ Steefel Bros. 
Bultimore, M Hochschild Kohn Co 
Boston, Mass Filenes Sons Co 
Koston, Mass R. H, Stearns Co 
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Denver, Colo eee eS ( 
Dallas, Texas Vitehe G inger ¢ ‘ 
Fort Worth, Te Sanger ares. 
Hartford, Contr ( wOx & Co, 
Houston, Texas Foley Bros 
Kansas City, M Harsfe lds, Ine 
Minneapolis, Mins L.. S. Donaldson C« 
Nashville, Tent Burk & Co, 
Newark, N, J l.. Bamberger Co 
New York , James A. Hearn Sons ¢ 
New York Lord & Taylor 

New Orleans, I I). H. Holmes Co, 


New Haven, Conn Hamilton & Co. 
New Rochelle, N. ¥ Wares 


Omaha, Nebr ; Phos, Kilpatrick ¢ 
Philadelphia, Pa Strawbridge & Clott 
Pittsburgh, P Frank & Sedar 

eit tsburgh, Pa Boggs & Buhl 
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Port tienda. Oregor Meier & Frank Co 
Rochester, N. ¥ Sibley, Lindsay & Curr ¢ 
Syracuse, N. ¥ kk. W. Edwards Sons (* 
San Antonio Pexu Joske Bros 

Seattle, Wash Seattle D, G. Co 

San Francisco, Cul Connor Moffatt C« 
St. Louis, M« Stix B rer & Fuller DD. G 
St. Paul, "Mint rhe Emporium 
Sacramento, Calif Hale 

Schenectady, N. ¥ rhe ¢ art ¢ 0. 

rampa, Fla. ©’ Falks Co 

W orcester, Mas J. ¢ Macinnes C« 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOL, CAMP 


TOW-A-DAYS we call them Girl Scouts, Camp 
1 Fire Girls, or just outdoor girls. It is the usual 
thing in this age for girls to go in for athletics or away 
to a summer camp just like their brothers do. They 
hike, swim, ride, play basket ball, field hockey and 
win races, but the best of it is, they are building up 
health for years tocome. Dress your daughter in togs 
that will permit her to play games in freedom and 
comfort. 


At almost every girl school, you will see many 
middies like the one illustrated above. This smart 
middy combines freedom with trim fit. It is the 
MAN O'WAR Middy with sloped sides that fit the 
girlish figure with a trimness and style that makes it 
most popular. Made of snow-white Super-Jean, 
splendidly tailored and inexpensive. Retails for $1.50 
and up. The bloomers are made of fine quality sateen 
and are generously pleated and cut full. A side pocket 
and adjustable waistband are features. Price $2.00. 
The same style in all wool serge, $5.00—various colors. 


There are many other appropriate - AN O'WAR 
sport togs for every activity in school, gym or camp. 
They are all identified by the MAN 5 WAR trade 
mark which is shown below. If your dealer has not 
yet stocked MAN O'WAR togs, write the manu- 


facturers, 


emainaaiahy GREEN & CO. 
Originators of Sloped Side Mid 


1511 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


Tic AN OWA MI DDY 


make it fit 
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You can keep 


YES, teeth and tonsils receive 
close attention now-a-days 
because mothers know that 


little things are the important factors 
of health. Growing feet, too, require 
the same careful consideration. The 
feet are the very foundation of bodily 
well-being. All healthful exercise, 
as well as proper posture, is depend- 
ent upon good feet. 


Although practically every baby 
is born with perfect feet, there-is a 
startling prevalence of foot trouble 
among children. Of the girls exam- 
ined by the New York Board of 
Health, 74 per cent. were found to be 
afflicted with weak feet (which leads 
to flat feet, a still more serious con- 
dition 





A nationally known medical au- 


thority states that three-quarters of 


the foot ills which trouble women, 
originated in childhood or youth. 


y keeping the growing foot in 
correct shape and allowing it to ex- 
ercise naturally, the Cantilever Shoe 
for Children will give your daughter 
or your little boy a better chance to 
reach maturity with sound feet. 


Like the foot, the Cantilever Shoe 
is flexible from toe to heel. It per- 
mits strengthening exercise of the 
foot muscles that hold the twenty- 
six bones of the foot in arched forma- 








Cie. Shoes are sold within easy shopping 
distance of most readers of this magazine. If 
you do not know the address of a convenient 
Cantilever store, fili out this coupon and check 
which booklets you desire. 

CANTILEVER CORPORATION 


410 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


STREET ... 


TOWN... =— .. STATE... , 
™] Women’s sien {_] Men’s Oc Children’s $ 
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The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 


A little dynamo 





of energy 


—a picture of 


radiant health 


her that way! 


tion. Weak foot in childhood and 
flat foot in later life are thus pre- 
vented. 


The easily bent bones of the grow- 
ing foot are kept straight in the 
naturally shaped Cantilever Shoe. 
The toe of the shoe is broad, the in- 
side line of the shoe is straight like 
the normal foot and the wedged heel 
keeps the foot pointing straight 
ahead so as to avoid foot strain. 


The foot health of your children is 
well worth the trouble of locating 
the store in your locality that spe- 
cializes in Cantilever Shoes. If the 
address is not in your telephone book, 
the coupon at the left will bring it 
to you. 


( aptilever 
Shoe 


For health and economy 
WOMEN 


CHILDREN 




































The question confronts mothers 

and fathers on all sides. It 
stares at them from books, from maga- 
zine articles, it is asked from the stage, 
from the pulpit, and advertisements 
fairly shout it aloud. More often than 
not, the question implies criticism. It 
hints that parents are not measuring up 
as they should to their duties of parent- 
hood. The parent of today is constant- 
ly a target for a rapid fire of criti- 
cism, rebuke, censure. 

And parents deserve it. Let us be 
perfectly frank about that. In spite of 
the last decade’s brave reduction of in- 
fant mortality, in spite of the growing 
dissemination of facts covering every 
phase of child-rearing, there is still 
ground for the accusation that parents, 
as a whole, do not know their jobs. 
They are floundering. With every de- 
sire to do the best for their children 
they are uncertain as to what constitutes 
that best. And this because there is no 
profession in the world that can be en- 
tered as casually, with as little prepara- 
tion as can parenthood. Small wonder 
that the results are often pitiable. 

All this must be admitted. The 
heartening fact is that parents are 
among the first to admit it. They are 
acknowledging their bewilderments, 
even their ignorance and their failures. 


W tre kind of a parent are you? 





The old belief that mother love was 
a heaven-sent instinct that could not err 


is fast vanishing. (Fathers never did 
lay any particular claim to omniscience 
when it came to bringing up children.) 
Both fathers and mothers today are 
frankly admitting their difficulties, are 
asking help, are eager to learn. This 
eagerness finds tangible expression in 
the formation of child study groups, 
parent-teacher organizations; it gives 
impetus to the new literature that is 
growing up around every phase of 
child development. This magazine it- 
self appears in answer to a constantly 
increasing demand on the part of par- 
ents for authoritative, practical help in 
their business of bringing up the na- 
tion’s children. 

In the midst of the censure, criticism, 
blame that is meted out to mothers and 
fathers, we wish to put ourselves on 
record in defense of present-day 
parents. They are frequently bewil- 
dered, often mistaken. But they are 
seeking. They are groping toward 
ways of better understanding. They 
are loving much, but they are also fac- 
ing facts. They are coming to the reali- 
zation that if there are to be better chil- 
dren there must first be better parents. 


i too 








“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children.”—Pum.rs Brooks 
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What Is Your Boy 
Pe Dreaming About 2 aH 


By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


TANDING by his mother in the drawing-room of 

their home was a boy of twelve, sensitive, alert and 

just awakening to the wonder and the adventure 
of life. 

“You must have had a delightful trip, through the won- 
derful new Suez Canal,” said the boy’s mother, a woman 
of wide interest in public affairs, to their visitor, a young 
engineer just back from India. 

“The Canal is marvelous,” replied the young engineer, 
rather sadly. “It was my hope that I could help build it, 
but now it is finished!” 

“Wait,” replied the mother—while her little son listened 
absorbedly, “there remains at least one other great canal to 
be built—the Panama Canal. Bestir yourself and be one 
of its builders!” 

A strange thrill ran down the spine of the boy of twelve 
at his mother’s words. 

Some days later the boy suddenly said: “I am .going to 
help build the Panama Canal, mother.” 

His mother looked at him long and gravely. 
for she was a great mother 
you will, Philippe. 
now.” 

That was in Paris in 1862, and the twelve-year-old boy 
was Philippe Bunau-Varilla. He became the head engineer 
of the great French enterprise of digging the Panama Canal, 
and at the time he made the treaty with John Hay, Amer- 
ican Secretary of State, arranging for America to take over 
the job—because French politics blocked further financing 
—the great canal was already two-thirds completed. A 
tribute to the very young engineer, Philippe Bunau-Varilla, 
who had accomplished this gigantic task, lies in the official 
statement of John R. Stevens, the famous American engi- 
neer who completed the canal. He said, “I cannot con- 
ceive how the French did the work with the plant they 
had.” Nor, he might have added, with the astounding 
obstacles they had to face; for not only was there yellow 
fever killing men off like flies, but political obstruction and 
limited financial resources from Paris crippled the work. 
If these obstacles could have been removed, the Panama 
Canal would have been a great French, instead of a great 
American achievement. 


Quietly— 
she replied, “I have no doubt 
Suppose you start planning for it 





HE thrill that went down the spine of the twelve-year- 
old boy at his mother’s inspiring statement of a great 
job still to be done in the world, had tremendous conse- 
quences. ‘The dream that it started in the boy’s brain was 
translated, less than two decades later, into a great army 
of twenty thousand diggers in a deadly tropical zone, lifting 
a million cubic vards of earth per dav. This was about 
1886, when medical science had not yet learned to conquer 
the fever-bearing mosquito, Death within three months 
was the almost certain fate of white workers. The twenty 
thousand men under young Bunau-Varilla had to do the 
hardest pioneer work entailed in building the canal. 
How substantial, how terrifically persistent and all- 
powerful is the dream-ambition of an adolescent boy! It is 
one of the most adamantine, irresistible forces in the world. 


Recently, two remarkable examples of the power of youth- 
ful ambition astonished the world. Commander Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, Jr., who flew to the North Pole, resolved in 
his boyhood to go to the Pole. The adventures of Peary, 
Kane and other arctic explorers fired his imagination and 
produced a dream-ambition. Young Byrd was living in 
Virginia, the child of well-to-do parents who reared him 
in comparative luxury. He might easily have decided to 
be a young society blade, a waster or an idler. But the 
boy-dream was all-powerful and ever-present. Still in 
knee-breeches, he began to inure himself to cold, by means 
of cold water and exposure. He gradually hardened him- 
self, and one by one his moves, as the years went on, were 
toward the realization of his ideal. Then, one day, he 
flies to the top of the world, one of the last great thrills 
left for an explorer, and the world is at his feet. 


OALD AMUNDSEN, too, resolved as a boy to go 
to both North and South poles. Can’t you hear some 
elderly skeptic ask: 

“What's your ambition, Roald, my lad?” 

“T want to go to both the North and South Poles.” 

The skeptic would have laughed heartily. 

“Better come down to earth,” he would have advised, 
“and develop a sensible ambition to be a blacksmith or 
something that’s possible.”’ 

But Roald would not come down to earth. Instead, he 
flew to his poles. (If he had added flying to his boyish 
statement of ambition, it might have occasioned serious 
concern for his sanity.) 

Never laugh at a boy’s dreams. No one has the right 
to do that as Bunau-Varille, Byrd, Amundsen, and many 
others have proved. A few months ago I sat in Paris at 
a dinner of the American Club, and at first scarcely noticed 
the little old man seated on one side of me. A little later, 
I saw the card at his plate, and on it was written Bunau- 
Varilla. I had thought he was dead, as is John Hay, with 
whom he made the Panama treaty. But from his own lips 
I got the story of his boy-dream. Naturally it is a great 
grief to him that through no fault of his he was not allowed 
to complete the great job. But he is not bitter. 

“That moment when my mother said that another great 
canal was waiting for a great engineer to build it, is one 
which I might almost say was the high point of my life. 
Everything that happened later was simply a fulfillment 
of that momert. The idea of building the Panama Canal 
took hold of me with a force I never could shake. All my 
reading, all my study and all my thoughts were bent toward 
that goal. What a boy dreams about is tremendously im- 
portant!” said Bunau-Varilla. 

Some time later I met a famous psychoanalyst and told 
him the Bunau-Varilla story. “Such instances confirm 
what psychologists are learning,” he said, “regarding the 
great importance of children’s ideas. Character is deter- 


mined, not as many people suppose, during high school or 
college years, but long before that, in early childhood. Boys 
of eight to twelve are often regarded as merely young sav- 
ags, vet their emotional nature may be in a crucial state of 






/ 








change and development, or even in a twisted and danger- 
ous condition. Frequently, we do not take their ideas seri- 
ously, or give them the special attention they need. 
‘Their basic character either as introverts (those whose 
chief interest is in mental or inward things) or as extro- 
verts (those whose chief interest lies in action and in 
manual tasks), is determined definitely during those years. 
Often, parents take the introspective boy and force him 
toward an external form of activity and education, with 
the result that his energies and in- 
terests are thwarted. Or they take 
the active type of boy and try to 
make a lawyer or a professor out of 
a boy who is dreaming—sometimes 
hardly aware of it himself—about 
digging Panama Canals. The boy’s 
subconscious life and feelings begin, 
between eight and twelve, to come in- 
to more and more severe conflict with 
conscious ideas, environment and 
with convention, authority and inhi- 
bition. It has been called one of the 
most poignant periods in life; the 
real emergence of the individual out 
of the chrysalis of the infant; the 
time when the outside world begins 
to displace the fantasies of childhood. 
“This is the significant time in a 
boy’s life when the power of fan- 
tasy-making is still strong; when the 
boy still dreams; and applies his 
fantasy dreams to the real world. 
When he sees himself a digger of 
the Panama Canal or a great artist, 





Richard E. Byrd, 
at sixteen, in dress 


uniform of the Vir- 


_— ginia Military In- 
b> 4 stitute, was dream- 


ing less of war than 
of flying to the 
North Pole 


| Song of the Awakening By 


Evening over the mountain hovers to rest 

Far, far from our sight; 

Dusk stalks forth from his caverns in the 
west— 

Swift, darkens the light. 

Youth shall reap from slumber deep 

New faiths to defend; 

Let the world grieve—shall youth not 
conceive 

New gods befriend? 

Evening over the mountain hovers to rest 

Far, far from our sight. 











or a great business man, or what not, and dreams it clearly, 
as a result of some outside specific stimulus, which is often 
an emotional stimulus from a mother or sweetheart—as it 
was in the case of Bunau-Varilla—he starts a very powerful 
current and produces an everlasting impression. It is lit- 
erally and actually a permanent mutation of character; a 
rearrangement of the pattern of his being, which might be 
compared with the rearrangement of atoms in an explosion. 

When your boy comes to you and tells you he has an idea 
for remaking the world, do not com- 
mit the utter folly of laughing at 
him, or ridiculing him. Nor the 
equal folly of getting very enthu- 





siastic over it, for that matter. 
Help him test it out. Encourage 
him to dream again, and dream 
better. 


The influence of the mother in re- 
spect to a boy’s dreams has always 
been so smothered in sentimentality 
that its practical usefulness is some- 
times overlooked. But there is a basic 
emotional relationship here which 
is of the utmost importance. The 
mother who believes her boy’s dreams 
and ambitions are going to come 
true and tells him that she expects 
him to make them come true, is do- 
ing him a vital service. 

A promise of dream-achievement 
made to a mother by a boy is some- 
times a life-long incentive. When 
your boy dreams a dream—watch 
and wait. 


When your’ boy 
confides to you that 
he has a dream ser 
for remaking the 4 
world, give him 


your sympathetic 
attention 


JAMES RORTY | 


Morning over the mountain beckons the 
sun, 

Wake, greet we the day! 

Hark, young harlequin calls, ‘““The Play’s 
begun, 

Youth, what shall we say?” 

Laughter fling and courage bring | 

Old griefs to forsake; 

How shall earth fare,if youth do not dare 

Old idols to break?” 

Morning over the mountain beckons the 
sun, 

Wake, greet we the day. 

















When a Child 
Refuses to Eat 


By 
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HY does a child refuse to eat? And how impor- 

tant a matter is it, if he does refuse? Could a 

child go for a long time without eating? How 
soon would he starve if his mother did not force him to 
eat something? Should a child be allowed to starve him- 
self until he is hungry enough to eat? How much should a 
conscientious mother make a child eat at any one meal? 

These and a hundred other questions connected with 
eating are probably revolving in the minds of hundreds of 
thousands of mothers at this very moment. There is not a 
phase of everyday life that causes so much anxiety, family 
dissension, bickering, and genuine distress, as the failure 
to eat manifested by so many children. Why should this 
be? How can the situation be remedied ? 

The description of the situations given by mothers of chil- 
dren who refuse to eat, are all strikingly alike. Such a child 
comes to the table reluctantly, his mother testifies. She may 
perhaps help him to what there is, though she is more likely 
to consult him as to what he will have. He refuses to have 
anything. She helps him to something, in spite of his re- 
fusal, and then the circus begins. She exhausts every art 
to get him “just to taste” the food, telling him how good it 
is, that he must eat, if he wants to grow up to be a big 
man like father, begs him to take one little bit for mother’s 
sake, all without any appreciable effect. Then father steps 
in and takes a masterful hand. He is not going to allow any 
of this foolishness. By the time he gives up in despair, 
grandma is ready to step up to bat. At her suggestion, extra 
amounts of sugar are added, special dainties are produced, 
and all sorts of rewards are promised, all unsuccessfully. 
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And there the game stands 
to nothing, in favor of the child. 
What would be amusing about 

the situation, if it were not so 
tragic, is the fact that no one seems 
to acquire a grain of wisdom from 
the experience that ensues without 
variation, day after day. Each meal 
sees an optimistic start, followed by 
the customary gymnastics on the 
part of all concerned, and conclud- 
ing with the abject defeat and un- 
conditional surrender of the out- 
generaled adults. Of course, when 
he refuses what he ought to have, 
he has created a favorable situation 
for demanding anything that he 
would like to have, and the mere 
fact that what he wants may be the 
worst thing in the world for him 
pales into relative insignificance in 
view of the conviction that “he 
must eat something.” It is but a 
short time before he learns to adopt the regimen of the 
formidable “Maude, 

Who was such a terrible fraud, 

That to eat at the table, 

She never was able, 

Whereas out in the pantry, Oh, 
But you remember the rest! Mealtimes mean nothing to 
him, so far as the taking of nourishment is concerned. 
Why should they, when he can delight his mother at any 
time between meals by condescending to partake of cake, 
or bread and jam, or sweetened milk, or egg-nog? 

It is amusing to ask one of these mothers whether she 
has ever tried to see what would happen if she were to hold 
out and refuse to give her youngster anything but the sort 
of diet she knows he ought to have. While she may not 
say so, she is convinced that the child would starve to death, 
were such a heartless course to be pursued. Yes, a mother 
may say, she did attempt such a perilous remedy once, but 
was forced to abandon it, because the child plainly showed 
that he could not be starved to a better diet. The questioner 
asks how long this trial of wills lasted. The mother may 
reply, with considerable pride in her firmness, coupled 
with an involuntary admiration for the Spartan fortitude of 
the child, “Oh, I kept it up until I did not dare to go any 
further. I went almost a whole meal without giving in to 
him!” Rarely, one may find a hardened parent who was so 
far forgetful of the dictates of common humanity as to go 
for one whole meal and part of the next! But this is just 
about the limit of parental hardihood. 

In some of the trying and annoying manifestations of 
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juvenile perversity that will be dealt with in subsequent arti- 
cles, the reader may be disappointed to find a certain lack 
of cock-sureness on the part of this author. Sure-fire reme- 
dies have not been advanced, as a rule, and remedies are 
suggested with a becoming margin of doubt as to their 
probable efficacy. It is refreshing, then, to be able to assure 
the troubled parent that this particular manifestation of 
his child’s nervousness may be terminated whenever he 
really so desires, provided only that he will make some 
definite decisions at the outset and will thereafter adhere 
firmly to them. The course outlined here has been advocated 
so frequently, and observed with such unfailing satisfac- 
tion, that its success can be confidently predicted. The re- 
lief afforded is so genuine and so welcome, when it does 
come to reward the sorely tried parents, that they usually 
wonder why they waited so long before obtaining it. 


EFORE outlining this treatment, however, it may be 

as well to buttress the resolution of the parents (al- 
ready, as a rule, exasperated to the point of adopting almost 
any remedy that holds out any hope of relief) by explaining 
to them an additional evil that the course they are following 
is sure to cause. They already know that the child is 
undernourished, peevish, and an insufferable nuisance; that 
mealtimes, instead of being pleasurable and relaxing inter- 
ludes, are a nightmare. But there is still another count in 
the indictment—perhaps the most damning of all, in its 
effect upon the future of the child. 

Nothing is so insufferably boresome and disagreeable in 
an adult, as the conviction on his part that his food likes 
and dislikes, his aches and pains, his moods, his sleepless- 
ness or his dyspepsia, are of absorbing interest to the world 
about him. There is no one whom we flee so fearsomely, 
or dislike so cordially, as a person who can conceive of no 
topic of conversation more enthralling than just such inti- 
mate details of his own physical state. Yet, here are parents 
actually helping their child to believe that his tiny doings 
and not-doings are of the deepest and most fascinating in- 
terest to the whole group of adult human beings that con- 
stitute his world. In other words, they are helping to make 
him a neurotic, self-centered adult. A realization of this 
danger to the future happiness of her child frequently con- 
vinces a doubting mother of the necessity of taking the 
course to be outlined in the next paragraph. Father, for his 
part, is usually ready to do anything within reason to ter- 
minate the unbearable situation. 

When resolution has thus been screwed to the sticking 
point, the necessary instructions are given as follows: First, 
certain articles of food are to be placed on the tabooed list. 
Chief among these are all forms of sweets, including sugar 
itself (even for sprinkling on cereal), jellies, jams, pies, 
cakes, honey, syrup, etc. Second, two additional meals 
are to be included in the day’s regimen, namely, a mid- 
morning luncheon and a mid-afternoon luncheon, each to 
consist, at first, of but a small glass of milk and a sand- 
wich or a few graham crackers. These are to be offered, be 
it noted, not necessarily to be taken. (Mother will undoubt- 
edly interrupt here to ask how, if she cannot get her child 
to eat three meals a day, the doctor expects him to eat five!) 
Third, a change is to be made in his milk. He is to be 
given certified milk instead of ordinary market milk. If 
this is not available, he is to be offered the best grade of 
milk obtainable. If it is a rich milk, as certified is, it had 
better be weakened by the skimming off of two ounces or 
more of cream from the top of the bottle. Fourth, instead 
of being urged to eat, threatened if he doesn’t eat, bribed 
to eat, and cajoled into tasting this or that, he is to be al- 
lowed to eat or to go without eating, without so much as a 
word of reproach or command from his elders. 


| E is to come in and sit down at the table five times 
A a day, but at the end of twenty minutes by the clock, 
in the case of the mid-morning and mid-afternoon lunches, 
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or of thirty minutes in the case of the three main meals, he 
is to leave the table, whether he has eaten much, little or 
nothing. This is to be done, not for one meal, but for every 
meal. A small portion, a teaspoonful, or at most a table- 
spoonful at first, of every article suitable for him, is to be 
placed on his plate, but not the slightest effort to induce him 
to eat it should be made. 


a OW long will it be before he begins to eat?” the 
mother asks. This it is impossible to prophesy, as 
it will vary with the determination of the child, his knowl- 
edge of the perseverance of his parents, and the degree of 
appetite perversion that has been wrought by the course pre- 
viously pursued. It may safely be stated, however, that the 
cure is usually well on the way long before the conclusion 
of the second day. What we do not readily realize—and it 
is a principle that will solve many of the difficulties that 
beset mothers in the feeding of their children—is that ap- 
petite is not a gratuitous gift of the gods. On the contrary, 
it is a very real, very valuable, very necessary quantity 
gauge, the purpose of which is to tell every individual just 
how much food he should take at any one time. Unfor- 
tunately, like many other gauges and instruments of pre- 
cision, it is not foolproof. Also, like many other gauges, it 
measures for us only one thing about the commodity under 
consideration, namely, its quantity. It does not tell us 
everything we need to know about it. Appetite tells us how 
much to take, but it does not tell us, except to a very limited 
degree, what to take. At least, the latter power, if ever 
possessed, can very easily be invalidated if the wrong kind 
of food is offered for a long time. But the reverse is also 
true. If only the right sort of food is given, appetite may 
be trusted to tell the quantity needed, with a precision that 
no mother, however careful and observing, can ever hope 
to equal. We are, then, tampering with one of the most valu- 
able aids we possess when we interfere between a child and 
his appetite and officiously assume that we are essential 
either to keep him from overeating, or to see that he does 
not starve to death. It is quite safe to believe that no child, 
except one hopelessly unbalanced mentally, could ever hold 
out in the presence of good food, to the point of endangering 
himself by starvation. A belief in this principle of the 
beneficient function of appetite will carry parents safely 
through a few hours of suspense while waiting for the cure 
that has been outlined to demonstrate its efficacy. 
Dr. Richardson's helpful guide to the proper feeding of 
children, as well as older boys and girls, is given on Page 41. 


How To Use This Article 


Do you meet with difficulties in bringing up your children? 
Of course you do. All parents do 

Do you often want to talk over your perplexities with 
other parents who are facing the same problems that con- 
front you? Do you often wish you could have the advice 
of an expert in child training? 

You may have both 

In the first place: Is there a group in your city or town 
which meets for child study? If there is—join it. If there 
is not—form it 

Parents need to get together, to pool their problems, dis- 
cuss methods, and find new ways to a better understanding 
of their children. But such a group needs leadership and 
direction a leader from among yourselves. You 
know who is best qualified to bring enthusiasm, intelligence 
and inspiration to such a position. Then outline a program 
Here, this magazine can help you 

Each month we bring you just what have been 
longing for—the advice of experts in child training. This 
month, the article by Dr. Richardson, a renowned pediatri- 
cian, will help you with one of the most difficult problems 
that confront parents—the proper feeding of their children 
Read this article, then turn to Page 48. There you will find 
a Program For Group Discussion based on this article. 
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AM the father of a child. Those who have met him 

tell me he is a nice chap, Perhaps I am human and 

weak in believing these reports, but how prone we are 
to credit panegyrics of those things for which we, in a way, 
are seemingly responsible! 

After he was born, actuated by what will, doubtless, be 
regarded as a reluctant and imbecile curiosity, I called at 
the hospital where he had just made his appearance and 
was then sojourning, in order to establish sort of 
contact, as one says in big business. 

Revealing thereafter my identity and asserting the par- 
ticular form of irreligion I was then the ubiquitous victim 
of, they let me into the room where my child, numbered 
and tagged, was suspended in a basket along with dozens 
of other unfortunates. 

Suddenly, moved by a parental instinct which I am in- 
formed, still asserts itself in rare people like myself, I 
seized him in my arms and attempted to kiss him. They 
saved him in time and forthwith got me out. The next 
time I tried to see him was on my own premises. 

Coming home early one day from the Street for a four- 
some of golf, I suddenly ran across the English nurse my 
wife had hired, who was also manipulating an English—or, 
as they say, British—baby carriage. This vehicle is ar- 
ranged, as you may recall, so that the baby is hermetically 
sealed up inside. The nurse herself, an elderly female of 
no uncertain age, was arrayed in long, black cape coat of 
the vintage of °53, evidently bequeathed to her by the late 
Lord Dundreary. She sported a cap, broidered and scal- 
loped with white edging, the kind they use in smart cof- 
fins. It seemed such a pity not to fall in love with her, but 
she is the only kind of nurse in the world that one doesn’t; 
and I secretly suspect that my wife—a very executive and 
competent person whose figure I see occasionally in the 
photogravure sections—hired her for this very reason. Still, 
in these days, one doesn’t always have to love nurses, so 
that, doubtless, would have made no difference. 


some 


“ ADAM,” I said, “I have every reason to believe 
1 that I am the father of that youngster in there—if 





he can be located—and if you don’t mind, I should like to 
take a squint at him.” 
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“They saved him just in time.” 


I admit now that my coarse Ummurrican manner of speech 
was, in the circumstances, wholly unpardonable; especially 
my use of the vulgar- word squint, which I later learned 
suggested to her that my parental design was to make the 
child cross-eyed. 

“Sir,” she exclaimed, “you are spoofing me. I feel most 
strongly that you are spoofing me.”’ 

Some time after this I still had hopes of meeting my 
child, as both of us occupied adjoining rooms in the same 
hospital where he had been born and from which I had been 
evicted for attempted infantile osculation. I had been run 
over a few days before by the most careful motor car driver 
in the world who at the time the accident occurred, and 
according to his own testimony, was proceeding cautiously 
into me at not more than twelve miles an hour. My child 
was having his tonsils removed and for aught I know 
other things beside. One never quite knows, At any rate, 
every time I sent in word that I should like to meet him, 
he was busy reading the comic supplements and once, when 
he sent word that he could see me, there was a flurry in the 
market; and even if one is in bed with shattered ribs, cer- 
tainly big business men like myself must attend to flurries 
in the Street. 


. so that year we never met. But the following spring, 
4 when the U. S. Steel Company cut its melon you re 
member, I recall quite vividly that I did catch a glimpse of 
him as he was going off to camp. He had just returned from 
the celebrated McNut Preparatory School for boys, where so 
many sons of our rich men have been prepared for their 
future careers as sons of rich men, and it was apparently 
inevitable during the unfortunate interim, that he should 
pass one night at home. Lack of system that, I call it. It 
never could have happened in my office. I fancy here the 
trouble lies with our educators. They should realize that 
if by any inadvertence a child is permitted to pass even one 
night at home, the habit might grow. 

It was some time later than this, or, so to more 
recently, I learned, quite by accident, that my child was 
captain of the Yarvard football team. This shows quite 
plainly what can be done with $74,000.54, this being the 
amount spent on him to that date. Now, my interests have 
been such that I have never had the time to attend a foot- 
ball game, but then and there it occurred to me that it would 
be a proper way to view my child, where I could see him 
quite possibly all the way around, so, calling my secretary, 


say, 
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“I tried to take a squint at him” 


I told her to secure me a seat in the Stadium, not dreaming 
there would be any difficulty, as I am informed these 
structures hold as many as a hundred thousand people. To 
my amazement, therefore, she returned with the information 
that no seats were to be had. “Get my child on the long 
distance,” I requested. Presently a feminine voice answered. 

“T am the unhappy father of the captain of your football 
team,” I began, mentioning the name of my child, “and 
would like to have a word with him.” 


“His secretary is now speaking,” graciously came the 





reply, “and I greatly regret that he is now in conference.” 

“Very well, sister,” I said, concealing my parental in- 
stincts under an enforced jocularity, “Tell him I should 
like to secure a seat for next Saturday’s game. His seventy- 
four-thousand dollar daddy is not spoofing.” Pretty soon 
she came back with: 


“HE says, sir, ‘Tell Dad I’m sorry, but seats were all 
, sold out three months ago, but if you’ll give him a 
ring after January, he’ll do the best he can a year hence.’ ” 

Just then—to show how things happen on this cryptic 
sphere—who should bob in but the child’s mother. She 
wanted me to subscribe $10,000 to the homeless orphans 
of Czechoslovakia. Why not? Asa 100% Ummurrican, I 
care not who pays for the great wars of history, so long as 
I can subscribe for the care of all the children in the rest 
of the world. 

“There, my dear one,” I said, signing my name on the 
straight line that leads so many depositors to destruction, 
“Now that we have met again, I have a baby grand idea. 
You remember our child?” 

“Quite,” she replied. “Yes, yes. A dear boy.” 

“Well, then, this is my idea. Let us three, you, myself 
and our child, meet—right in our own home. None will 
have to know. Just you and I and—what’s his name ?— 
Harold. A parents’ and children’s day, if you get what I 
mean. In other words, let us have a family reunion.” 


Y wife is nothing if not bright. She has that wonder- 
1 ful sense of humor which is the only thing some 
Ummurrican girls have learned so charmingly to conceal. 
And so she said: 
“You dear old dumbbell, how, I ask you, can we have 
a reunion when we have never had a union.” 
Spoofing me, I'll say! 


x x Self Reliance i 


By ELINOR PETERSON ALLEN 


RENE was memorizing a piece of music which was 

difficult for her. The task seemed almost completed, 
and she was practicing it one afternoon while visiting her 
aunt, who was also her music teacher. She blundered, and 
made two or three discords, hesitated, stopped, and looked 
at her aunt inquiringly. Nothing was said. Irene drew a 
long breath and tried again; this time she played the pas- 
sage correctly. 

Her former mistakes were allowed to go without com- 
ment. The right performance was the last impression left 
with her. She played the selection a second time, triumph- 
antly. She had mastered it, and it was hers. Most impor- 
tant of all, she had put the finishing touches to her memory 
work, herself. She felt that she could do this thing without 


help. 


ER aunt believed that the more Irene was helped in 

overcoming mistakes, the less confident she felt about 
her own ability to correct them, and the more apt she was to 
repeat the wrong notes. Also, she felt that if Irene were 
constantly reminded of her mistakes she would become self- 
conscious in her playing. ‘Therefore, she helped her only 
when attacking something new. Having once explained it, 
the rest of the lesson was left to the little girl. In this way 


she was made to feel that she had a certain amount of 
talent, and that she must go ahead with it. 

Sometimes it seemed a slow way to develop Irene’s gift, 
but she made steady progress in two directions; in music, 
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and in self-reliance. No matter how often the big brown 
eyes might seek her aunt’s during the practice hour, she 
found only a responsive look of encouragement, and that 
was enough. She was a shy child by nature, and extremely 
sensitive, so that it was doubly important for her to learn 
to solve her own problems. Under her aunt’s intelligent 
handling, Irene grew steadily more self-confident, learned 
to stand by her own efforts, and to know that when her 
performance was right, it was right because of her own 
work, and not merely because her teacher put the stamp of 
approval on it. 


O be constantly bolstering up a child’s efforts does not 
teach courage at all. It gives the child the idea that if 
he goes wrong in his work, some one will point out the cor- 
rect way to him. That method weakens self-reliance and does 
not place the responsibility for exactness with the child. 
Irene’s shyness is being submerged in the idea that when 
she plays, her listeners are giving their attention to the 
music, and not to the performer. She is being taught 
that people think of what she is doing, and how she 
is doing it. 

When she goes to the piano, it is with the definite idea 
of giving pleasure to those who listen. She is acquiring 
independence in her music, an independence of thought and 
effort that she also carries into her school work, or whatever 
tasks may be given her. Self-reliance is becoming a habit 
with her. 
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In this plea for home com- 

panionship, Mr. West hints 

that some boys take to the 

streets because Father is too 

busy with his newspaper 
to talk with them 


E hear a great deal in these days about our wild 

W young people. Some lay the blame on the war 

and some on parents, others on jazz, automobiles, 

cigarettes, hip flasks, and other social dangers. I am not 

one of those who think our boys and girls are any worse 

than they have been. Indeed, I have great faith in these 
splendid young people of ours. 

But I trace the source of certain unfortunate tendencies 
back to the time some ten years or so ago when these young 
men and women were children and asked for companion- 
ship, and were told that Father was too busy reading his 
newspaper to play any games to-night. 

It is too late to start being a pal to your son when 
he is a man. You must start young, before he reaches 
the difficult “teen age” when outside influences and in- 
terests begin to absorb 
him. Of this fact I am 
fully convinced. The 
main thing that ails our 
young people to-day is 
the indifference of their 
parents a few years ago. 


Forge the Links 
That Will Last 


And the thing that will 
save that boy of yours 
from the same follies 
and excesses that menace 
our fine youths in this 
year of grace is for his 
father to begin to-day to 
be his pal. 

Share his activities 
with him as much as 
you can. Cultivate hob- 
bies that you can follow 
together. Hours spent 
tramping the hills or 
puttering over a carpen- 
ter’s bench will be price- 
less links in later years 
to bind you _ together. 
Your son may outgrow 
his love for a hammer 
and saw, be’ >= will 
never forget tu. rainy 
afternoon when you and 
he evolved your first 
masterpiece, the flower 
stand for his mother, a 
bit rickety perhaps, but 
definite evidence of your 
joint efforts. 





Building Family Friendships 





Mr. West travels the trail with the boys. This path leads to 
confidences and mutual understanding as well as to river 
banks and campfires 


By James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America 
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It is not so much what you do as the fact that you do it 
together. A friend of mine told me of his first camping 
experience with his two sons. As a camp, the event was 
a failure. But as an adventure, it has given the boys a 
sense of comradeship with their father that dates to their 
earliest recollections. 

It happened in the early days of the outdoor move- 
ment. My friend and his sons, aged six and four, 
set off with duffle and a small tent for the woods. In 
the middle of the night a terrific thunderstorm blew up. 
The tent was a smail shelter affair, hardly large enough 
to cover more than the duffle, for they had planned to 
sleep in the open. Father and the boys stowed the equip- 
ment hurriedly as the deluge descended. ‘There was no 
space for cots in their shelter, and while the rain sluiced 
down through the trees, the thunder roared and flashes of 
lightning snagged through the darkness, sleep was impos- 
sible. A terrifying experience for two city children. But 
they did not mind it, 
nor will they ever fear 
thunder and lightning. 
For all night long they 
lay by their father, as 
he cracked jokes at the 
elements, and the flare 
of the lightning became 
the signal for giggies of 
appreciation. Morning 
found them in a puddle 
of water, but they hiked 
back home, none the 
worse for their adven- 
ture, and richer by an 
actuai demonstration that 
their father was a “good 
sport.”’ 


Treat Him like a 
“Regular Fellow” 


It seems to me that 
this spirit of sharing 
things is based upon giv- 
ing the boy a sense of 
responsibility. Treat him 
as an equal, and put 
upon him the responsi- 
bility for his conduct 
and its consequences. In 
my own family of four 
we have adopted a 
“score card” as a means 
of providing weekly al- 
lowances. Certain sim- 
ple home duties and 
rules constitute points— 
brushing teeth, care of 
finger nails, promptness 
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at meals, condition of bureau drawers, courtesy, etc. 
children rate themselves entirely, and it is an interesting 
study to note the conscientiousness with which they ap- 
proach their score. They seldom yield to the temptation to 
rate themselves too high, and judge each other with a cool 
impartiality that is most encouraging. 

Duties and responsibilities of this sort give children a 
sense of the importance of codperation, of accomplishment, 
which tends to develop those qualities which they will most 
need in the adult world that they are approaching. 

In developing the boy’s character, it seems to me essen- 
tial to preserve the idea of sharing. Moral instructions 
imparted from the dignity of mature years somehow fail 
to impress the boy as much as concrete instances in his 
own life and the life of his friends. Make the most of 
the good qualities in his boy companions and see that your 
son admires in them the right sort of things. A boy who 
is inclined to brag will not be curbed by reproof. That 
will only repress him, and perhaps do permanent injury 
to his developing talents. But if you can get him to see the 
fine manliness and modesty of his bosom friend, he will him- 
self try to be like the boy he 
admires. (But it takes close 
companionship with your 
son and his friends to do 


this. ) 

Be a Boy Yourself 

In your instruction, let 
him feel always that you 
are going along the road to- 
gether. It is a fresh adven- 
ture to him. Don’t make 
him feel that it is a much 
traveled trail to you, or 
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polls to vote. 


that you are tired with the — be 
journey. A father told me sa he 
recently that he had dis- eg. 


covered that his ten-year- him to 


old son could not spell and 
apparently could not learn 


to spell. Day after day : 
P : A election day on the golf course. 
he brought home papers “ese as: Higpete f justi d 
7 e sense 0 stice, ; e 
covered with blue marks, ap a meade ead 


and night after night he 
tearfully and vainly tackled 
a column of words until his 
spelling lesson became a 
nightmare to him and to his 
mother and to his teacher. 
“Then,” said my friend, “I took a hand. ‘Son,’ said I, ‘we 
are going to play a new game of Forfeit. We play it with 
the spelling book. Whenever you miss a word, I shall make 
you give me a forfeit. But whenever I miss a word, you shall 
have a chance to collect a forfeit from me.’ The game 
began without undue enthusiasm. I took care to select 
some of the easier words that he knew, and we spelled 
alternately. Before long I missed! Joy! Presently he 
missed. But there were no tears this time, because it was 
share and share alike. Our evening spelling lesson is one 
of the big events of the day now, and the boy told me 
recently he had misspelled only one word at school this year.” 

Your son must realize always that your ideals of conduct 
govern yourself as well as him. It sounds almost superflu- 
ous to say that the father’s command should not be “Do 
as I say, not as I do.” Yet in how many homes to-day 
does just this principle govern! We find fathers, men who 
have the respect of their business associates, who wilfully 
evade their taxes, who deliberately break the laws of their 
country, and who shirk their responsibilities as citizens 
to such an extent that they will not even go to the polls to 
vote. I doubt very much if a man can be a good father 
who is not a good citizen. I do not see how 


control.” 


his son can 
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help feeling that there is injustice in expecting him to 
obey regulations at home when his father disregards the 
laws of his country, or how the boy can acquire a sense 
of his own responsibility when he sees his father spend 
election day on the golf course. Children have a terrible 
sense of justice, and even a little child is quick to note 
the duty shirked, and the outburst that shows lack of self- 
control. 
Who Are Your Son’s Heroes? 

Another big factor in the boy’s training is his reading 
How many fathers know who are their son’s heroes? Are 
they the figures in the comic supplement, the mawkish 
characters of the made-to-order “juvenile,” or are they the 
kings of history, the heroes whose noble deeds have en- 
riched our ideals and enlarged our imaginations since the 
dawn of civilization? I do not believe in “talking down” 
to a child, or in “writing down” to him. I have yet to 
see an instance where, if an idea is explained clearly and 
plainly, a child’s mind cannot grasp it. What a wealth 
of wonderful material there is to select and how seldom 
is any selection made at all! How often this, one of the 
greatest character build- 
ing forces, is left to chance! 
I am a believer, myself, in 
the evening reading hour, 
when the whole family 
gathers to listen to some 
good book. Certainly father 
and son should share their 
books together. 

A good woman of my 
acquaintance, herself with 
graying hair, and grown 
daughters of her own, told 
me recently that all her 
life she had cherished most 
those volumes that she and 
her mother had read to- 
gether. All her life those 
adventures had seemed the 
most fascinating and those 
characters the most real, 
and their heroic qualities 
the best worth emulating. 

Deadwood Dick and Jesse 
James won their way 
to boys’ hearts naturally 
enough by the sheer force 
of hair-raising excitement. 
Boys love these heroes as 
naturally as Desdemona loved Othello, “for the dangers 
they have known,” and there is no way to counter- 
act this natural affection except to cultivate it by exposure 
to the great historic and epic thrills that history and the 
classics offer. From the pass of Thermopyle to the Argonne, 
from Hercules to Stanley in darkest Africa, be it with 
Ulysses on his travels or on Treasure Island, happy the boy 
who drinks his fill of adventure from the wonder founts of 
the world’s clearest springs instead of from its muddied 
pools. And parents are the ones who should lead the boys 
to the waters of inspiration. 


Make a Pal of Your Son 


If you want your son to be a better man than vou are— 
and what father does not?—begin young to bend the twig 
that way. It can only be done by close, intimate com- 
panionship. Share his activities, and be sure that they are 
activities that will appeal to a bov, which means they must 
have plenty of action in them. Travel the trail with him, 
not as a mentor, not even as a guide, unless you can be 
skillful enough to conceal it. Give him so many fine ideas 
that they will crowd out the undesirable ones. Then when 
he is a man, you and your son will be understanding friends. 
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The Thompson Twins 
Talk Things Over 


3 


OB and Sally Thompson had retired to their par- 

ticular corner of the yard behind the garage to 

talk things over. They sat comfortably in seats they 
had hollowed out of opposing banks of snow, quite oblivious 
of the cold. 

“Are you going to make New Year resolutions?” It 
was Sally who asked the question that was on both their 
minds. 

“Yes, I am,” Bob answered seriously. “See what I got 
to write them in.” From a bulging pocket, he produced a 
small, near-leather note-book. On the first page was in- 
scribed in his best writing: 

‘New Year Resolutions, 1927, Robert Emery Thompson.” 

His sister was impressed. “I’ve got to get a note-book 
for mine, too,” she declared. “Are you going to write 
many ?” , 

“Lots.” 

They dug their heels into the snow in silence for a few 
minutes. Such abstract subjects as New Year resolutions 
required profound thought. 

“No use spoiling a whole new notebook with resolutions 
that aren’t any good,” said Bob. ‘“They’ve got to be hum- 
dingers.” 

Sally pondered. 

“Suppose,” she offered, 
mine. 

“Not bad,” her brother commented. He produced stubby 
pencils from the depths of a pocket and two dog-eared pieces 
of paper. 

“T’ll write the things you ought to reform about, and you 
write the things I ought to reform about,” Sally explained, 
a slightly priggish note creeping into her voice. 

For a few minutes pencils were busy. The light of 
reformation shone in the eyes of the twins as they scribbled. 

“T'll read what I’ve written now,” suggested Bob. “Reso- 
lution one: I, Sally Thompson, do resolve to let my broth- 
er’s things alone. To wit, his jack-knife, tools, pads of 
paper and all things belonging to my brother.”’ 


“TI write yours and you write 









Sally jumped up from her snow seat. “That’s not fair,” 
she sputtered. “I never hardly touch your old things.” 

“Sit down,” her brother commanded sternly. “Resolu- 
tion two: “I here highly resolve not to tag when Bob and 
the other fellows are going somewheres.” 

“Oh, you mean thing!” Sally fairly exploded. “But 
just you wait, Bob Thompson. Listen to the resolutions 
I’ve written for you! 1, Bob Thompson, do resolve not to 
be such a pig, always wanting the front seat in the car and 
the biggest dish of ice cream and to stay up later than my 
sister!” 

Bob gave a snort of disgust. 

“Resolution two,” Sally read on, “I do resolve not to get 
into fights and embarrass my sister before her friends with 
my bloody noses and black eyes—’’ 

“For Pete’s sake—’ Bob stood up as though to terminate 
the session. 

“T resolve to try to get something better than a C on my 
report card,” his sister read on inexorably. 

Bob was almost around the corner, but he stopped for a 
parting shot. “Just wait till you see the resolution I wrote 
about how you better stop looking at yourself in looking- 
glasses when you think nobody’s watching,” he taunted and 
was off across the lawn. 

It was two hours later that the Thompson twins met at 
the top of the best coasting-hill in town. For a moment 
they eyed each other with resentment. Then the dangers 
and the fallacies of reformation seemed to dawn upon them. 
They grinned somewhat sheepishly. 

“Want to come down on my double-runner ?” asked Bob. 

Sally climbed on and grasped her brother about the waist. 

Regenerate or non-regenerate they were friends. 





Birds’ Nests and Baking Day- By MARTINA GARDNER OWEN 


** T) LEASE let me have some dough, too, mother,” begged 
Marian as she climbed up by the kitchen table. “Here 
is a little round bottle for my rolling pin.” 

It was baking day, and company was expected in the 
afternoon. Mother recalled the sticky fingers, the wasted 
dough and the soiled dress that had resulted from little 
daughter’s previous bake-day experience. Then: 

“How would you like to make some birds’ nests this 
morning and put four tiny blue eggs in each?” she asked. 
“You are four years old and you are learning to count four.” 

“Goody! Goody! May 1?” danced Marian. 

“Yes, dear, if you will work very carefully and not ask 
mother to stop her baking for anything at all. You will 
need special dough for the birds’ nests.” 

As she spoke mother was putting two tablespoons of salt, 
one of flour and two of water into an aluminum saucepan. 
She set it on the stove, took a fork and stirred and blended 
it until she had a firm, soft lump of dough. Out came 


three-fourths of the lump and into the remainder went a 
drop from the bluing bottle. A few vigorous stirs and a blue 
lump resulted. The dough could be easily moulded, would 
not stick, and its making had taken less than five minutes. 

While Marian shaped her nests and rolled the little eggs 
in her hands, mother told her about some of the nests she 
had found when she was a girl. At Marian’s first attempt 
one egg was as large as a cherry, another as small as a 
pea. Mother encouraged her to make them over until she 
succeeded in getting them of uniform size. When the last 
spicy cooky was ready for the oven, the nests were placed 
neatly on a board to dry. Mother looked, with a satisfied 
sigh, from her rows of pies, cakes and biscuits to Marian’s 
moulding and thought: 

“Marian has learned the joy of accomplishment. She 
has had an interesting nature lesson. Her eyes have been 


trained in accuracy—and all of my baking has turned out 
well, because I was neither interrupted nor worried.” 
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Is Unselfishness 
“Catching”? 


By Mary S. HAVILAND 


Author of ‘“Character Training of Childhood.”’ 
Illustrated by W. C. Nims 


F things go on as they are doing at present, there won't 
be any more comfortable old theories left! Take hered- 
ity. When we were very young, and very naughty, 
Mother used to say, “I can’t imagine what makes that child 
act so. None of my family ever behaved like that! She 
must take after your Aunt Agnes—the one that smoked 
cigarettes and married an actor!” 

And if we exhibited an unwonted spasm of virtue, she 
always remarked, “Really, that dear chiid grows more and 
more like my side of the family every day—you can see 
that she has the Smith blood in her veins!” 

There are still people who lean heavily on this trust in 
hereditary virtue. They are amazed when the minister’s 
son is caught in a raid, when the deacon’s daughter is fea- 
tured on the front page of the Evening News, and when they 
themselves, always self-sacrificing, find their children grasp- 
ing and selfish. They forget that while the Bible assures 
us that thistles never bear figs, it does not promise us that 
our fig-trees will never bear thistles! 





N?2 the old days when we held heredity responsible for 
4 everything from tuberculosis and cross-eyes to selfish- 
ness and cheating at cards are gone. We can no longer sit 
comfortably back and blame great grandfather for Jimmy’s 
wildness or Aunt Jane for Ruth’s selfishness. Nor can we 
comfortably assume that because we and our family have 
always been respectable, upright citizens, our children will 
automatically become so, or that because we are unselfish 
we are bound to have unselfish children. We know now 
that heredity is only the seed and as the finest seed 
in the world is worthless without the right soil, the right 
amount of sunshine, and rain, and intelligent care, so the 
best inheritance will not make our children into fine men 
and women unless we provide right training. 

A few years ago, when the heredity prop was withdrawn 
from us, another comforting theory came to take its place. 
Someone suggested that if we would only give greater 
care to our children’s health, all would be well—since per- 
fect health was bound to express itself in fine character. 

Was Johnny-boy cross? Perhaps he was underweight and 
ought to have more milk. Did Paul show a tendency to an- 
nex other people’s property? Let us remove his adenoids. 
Was Jean selfish, “bossy,” and determined to have her own 
way regardless of others? There must be something wrong 
with her glands. 

Now, far be it from any of us to deny that health has 
@ great deal to do with character. We all know from our 
own hard experience, or our families and employees know, 
that indigestion tends to curdle the sweetest temper and 
that when one’s breathing-apparatus is stuffed up with 
adenoids, one’s mind and disposition are liable to become 
correspondingly “stuffy.” But while good health does, un- 
doubtedly, make good temper easier and virtue less burden- 
some, it does not, alas, insure either a good disposition or 
good behavior. The marked decrease in the New York 
death-rate has not been accompanied by any startling re- 
duction in crime. Our swindlers and bandits are not in 
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Good character, we must sorrow- 
fully admit, is not a necessary by-product of good health. 
Our ancestors had a touching faith in prescriptions and 


noticeably poor health. 


precepts. Pills for the liver and precepts for life were 
credited with certain power against bodily and moral ill- 
health. If Silas had spring-fever, he must take a table- 
spoonful of sulphur and molasses; if he teased his little 
sister, chased the cat and acted like a budding savage, he 
must sit down and read “Holy Living and Holy Dying.” 
Thirty years later, Silas’s son, David, was brought up on 
“Drifting and Steering,” “Luck and Pluck,” and such moral 
tales, while his little sister was regaled with Maria Edge- 
worth’s sugar-coated sermons. 


OW I would not seem to scorn moral tales and quota- 
1 tions, for there is no doubt that they really may exert 
an influence. I am not one of those who say that children 
dislike anything moral and hate sermons. Children, like the 
rest of us, thoroughly enjoy a lively, interesting discussion 
of their own problems. I have seen a roomful of youngsters 
sit spellbound, without the aid of lantern slides or any other 
devices, listening to a “sermon” from one who knew and 
loved children. But after all, the doctors, with all their 
knowledge of hygiene, are no healthier than the rest of us, 
and memorizing, “It is more blessed to give than to receive” 
never yet made anyone unselfish. 

Some years ago the announcement was made that “Char- 
acter must be caught, not taught,’ and immediately the 
slogan was taken up by a multitude of followers. “Quit 
your sermonizing,”’ they cried. “Stop telling Harold to be 
brave and Betty to be unselfish. If you fathers are brave 
and you mothers self-sacrificing, your example will inspire 
your children to courage and unselfishness. What children 
need is not teaching and training, but example.” Like all 
slogans, this one is a half-truth, but not more than half a 
one. Unluckily, Father’s courage and Mother’s sacrifice— 
especially Mother’s sacrifice—do not always work out. 













“Oh, Muz, I wish 
I were like you!” 
But she never 


will be! 








It is August and Louise’s young man is coming over to 
dinner. Louise does look so sweet and girlish in white, 
so Mother puts in the morning “doing up” the filmy, frilly 
bit of voile and making chocolate-fudge cake because Louise 
says “he” is devoted to it. “He” comes early, and they play 
tennis, and there is nothing so refreshing when you are hot 
and tired from tennis as a pitcher of ice-cold lemonade— 
made as only Mother know hows to make it. Louise fully 
intended to squeeze the lemons before she dressed, but she 
sat down with a new magazine and never thought of the 
lemons again until Mother had them all done. 

And after supper, “he’’ and Louise take the car out for 
a ride. Of course, Louise, like the thoughtful child she is, 
suggests that Mother come too, but she is busy with the 
dishes and doesn’t really seem to care much about coming. 
She just says, “Thanks, dear, how sweet of you to ask me! 
But I want to look through that new magazine and see if I 
can’t find a pretty pattern for your pink dress.” And when 
Louise reaches home that night at one o'clock and finds 
Mother waiting up for her and looking a trifle jaded, she 
flings her young arms around her neck and exclaims, “Oh, 
Muz, you really are the sweetest, most unselfish old darling 
that ever lived! How I wish I were like you!” But it’s a 
safe bet that Louise never will be! 


ELL, then, if unselfishness is not inherited as are 

blue eyes or red hair, if neither health, preaching, nor 
example can, separately or together, be depended upon to 
produce it, how shall we go about helping our children to 
become unselfish ? 

We shall go about it just as we go about drilling them 
in any other habit or training them in any other art, for 
unselfishness is both a habit and an art, just as swimming 
or playing the piano is. Suppose you want to teach your 
boy to swim. You give him the theory, tell him what to do 
and how to move his arms and legs. You show him how, 


give him an example, a demonstration. But the theory and 
the example don’t amount to anything unless the youngster 





Your self sacrifice may be carried 
to excess. Give your child a 


chance to do things for others. 





goes into the water and practices swimming until it becomes 
a habit. Hearing about swimming and watching other people 
swim will never teach a boy the art of swimming. We learn 
to swim by swimming. We learn to play the violin by play- 
ing it, by the sweat of our brows and the torture of our 
neighbors! We learn every art by practicing it. There is no 
other road to success, 

So, if our children are to learn unselfishness, we must 
give them a chance to practice it. I know a father in very 
frail health, who works like a galiey-slave in the heat of a 
Washington summer while his sixteen-year-old son is spend- 
ing Dad’s money in the mountains. Dad doesn’t need to 
acquire any more unselfishness, he became unselfish long 
ago. It is time he gave Son a chance. I know a mother who, 
when the four-year-old offers to help set the table, says, 
“Oh, you’re too little. I can do it in half the time. Run out 
and play.” And when the baby holds out his cookie for 
Auntie to take a bite, she says, “No, darling. Auntie doesn’t 
want any. Baby eat it himself.” Every effort to be just a 
wee bit helpful or generous is smilingly smothered by the 
fond grown-ups. When we follow this course of action, we 
excuse ourselves by saying that we want our children to be 
happy, but there is no investment that pays such high 
dividends of happiness as the faculty of being unselfish. 
Give the youngsters a chance. When little Bobbie wants to 
help fence in the chicken-yard, why not let him hold the 
hammer? When the baby offers his cookie, take a bite and 
permit him to discover that sharing is sweet. When 
daughter is older, let her find out how pleasant it is to 
share responsibilities and how even dish-washing is not 
unpleasant if done in company with Mother. 

Practice in being helpful, in sharing responsibilities, in 
doing the easier tasks and even shouldering the lighter 
sorrows that come to every household will, if kept up day 
after day, year after year, make consideration for other 
people a habit. When one has formed the habit, when 
one’s legs and arms know how to kick of themselves, when 
one’s fingers know how to hold the bow and how to finger 
the strings without watching, then the art of swimming and 
of playing the violin is acquired. 

The art of being unselfish depends upon forming the habit 
of doing unselfish, helpful, generous acts. And the habit 
is formed, as all habits are formed, by being given frequent 
opportunities. Don’t keep all the unselfishness for your- 
self, give the youngsters a chance! 
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are Parents 


to Blame? 


N answer to a letter from the he 
Editors of CHILDREN, The 
Magazine for Parents, seven 

juvenile court judges and so- 
cial workers of long experience 
commented on the often-raised 
question: “How much are parents 
to blame for that social disaster 
The Child in Court?” Their re- 
plies are pregnant with meaning, 
and represent, in most cases, the 
fruit of a hand-to-hand experience 
extending many and 
covering personal studies of hun- 
dreds of children in trouble, as 
well as investigations of the condi- 
tions surrounding them. 

Three points stand out. First, 
that during infancy the child should 
be taught the cardinal virtues: 
honesty, an understanding of the rights of others, and a re- 
spect for authority. Second, that all through the years par- 
ents should try to see life through the child’s eyes. Third, 
that pleasant home surroundings and recreational facilities 
are essential. 

The first comment by Judge Jean Norris, city magistrate, 
New York City, and formerly judge of the Woman’s Court, 
brings out the salient point that our boy bandits of eighteen 
should have learned at their mother’s knee, so to speak, 
over their toys at the age of three, to respect the property 
rights of others! This lays the blame rather pointedly on 
the home hearth. The views of a woman judge on this 
theme are of special interest, so we take pleasure in intro- 
ducing Judge Norris, who will open the discussion: 
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ah a the parent of the youthful 

criminal to blame?” This 
is a question which cannot be an- 
with yes or no. I believe, 
however, as a result of six years’ 
experience on the criminal bench 
of New York City, that the home 
must be held responsible for the 
misconduct of a large number of 
our youthful offenders. Parent- 
hood entails many personal sacri- 
fices, and in order to prevent youth- 
ful delinquency the mother should 
begin to train her children in their 
babvhood. 

Children are natural imitators, 
and if parents themselves set the 
right example, their youngsters can 
be taught obedience, respect and 
consideration for others and for 
property rights at a very early age. When mother says 
This toy belongs to sister and you cannot play with it 
unless she gives you permission,” she is impressing prop- 
erty rights and respect for the rights of others upon the 
child’s It takes infinite patience, but the 
child can be made to understand at a very early age that 
his will must not dominate the household. 

Many of our criminals are the product of broken homes, 
defective education and bad environment. The father may 
have been a chronic deserter, a drunkard, or a man with 
no sense of family responsibility; or the mother, through 
ignorance or sickness or poverty, may have permitted the 
children to run wild. Home to them meant a noisy, ill- 
smelling, quarreling, unhappy place from which it was 
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a relief to escape to the street corner, the pool-room, the 
dance hall or the movies. Affection, sympathy and interest 
never entered their young lives. Religion and moral train- 
ing were unknown quantities. 

The child of three years who has been taught to recognize 
the difference between “mine” and “thine” does not be- 
come the thief or the burglar in his early teens. The boy 
who has been taught obedience to the lawful commands 
of his parents, self-control, and consideration for others, 
does not develop into the selfish, self-centered, brutal 
“killer” or the “hold-up man” at eighteen. 

There would be fewer delinquents in our courts if that 
which makes for “good” were absorbed during the very 
early years.—JEAN H. Norris. 


Parents Only One Factor in a Long Line of Causes 


N attempting to fix the responsibility for juvenile delin- 

quency, we, in the Children’s Court, are not looking so 
much at the child as around him. This brings us face 
to face with many conditions and circumstances for which 
neither parent nor child has any direct responsibility. It 
seems unfair to me that parents of delinquent children 
should be blamed for the existence of such character- 
destroying influences and for the failure of the community 
to provide proper play space and other recreational facili- 
ties. Nor can parents be blamed for the housing crisis 
which has done so much to disrupt and contaminate home 
life in the big cities. 

I do hold, however, that the parent of to-day is in error 
when he attempts to apply the antiquated correctional 
methods of his forebears to the child of this generation, 
and it is likewise a mistake to compare the orderly life of 
the fathe:’s boyhood with that of his twentieth century son. 
In no other period of time has childhood been surrounded 
with so many alluring snares and temptations as are in the 
world of to-day, but the right type of parent, though 
having no direct control over or responsibility for these 
allurements, can nevertheless combat them to a successful 
conclusion. Parents who refuse to modernize their system 
of child-training to meet current tendencies, and who offer 
their children no companionship or pleasant home sur- 
roundings, must assume the blame for the chasm which 
undoubtedly will occur in such homes. 

If a parent is so dense, so limited in his powers of. per- 
ception, that he cannot see a danger signal in disobedience, 
late hours, unknown companions, truancy, idleness and the 
many other signs which are plainly in evidence, or if he 
drives his children into the occupations of the street, those 
black-letter schools of juvenile vice and crime, then that 
type of parent is absolutely responsible when the crash 
comes! 

Children do not live by bread alone and the parents 
who fail to render good example, good advice, caution 
against the pitfalls of life, a watchfulness and comradeship 
that never abate, yet never tyrannize or oppress, have not 
lived up to the divine precepts of parenthood. That type of 
parent is most certainly to blame and will have much to 
answer for on the day of judgment.—BERNARD J. FAGAN. 


Parents and Children Are Both Improving 


ROM the time of Cain some children have flouted and 

deceived their parents. From an equally early period 
some parents have neglected or misled their children. If 
a child goes wrong, the blame, if any, may be in the parents, 
or in surrounding circumstances, or in the child itself, or, 
as is more likely, the troubles of the child may result from 
a complex of various causes for which all concerned and 
society as a whole are in some degree to blame. 

It is certain that parents formerly attempted to control 
the spirits and the minds and the actions of their children 
far more than was good for either one of them. As a matter 
of fact, it is the selfish desire to control those whom you 
love that brings about a great deal of the misery and un- 











happiness in this world. If the rod had been spared 
oftener in the past, fewer children would have been spoiled. 
Perhaps the parents of this day are erring to some extent 
in the opposite direction. If they no longer seek arbitrary 
dominion over the souls and bodies of their children, they 
may be neglecting to counsel and advise with them as they 
should. Upon the whole, I believe that parents are now 
doing their duty by their children better and more in- 
telligently than in the past. No longer is there that dread- 
ful fear of the father, and sometimes of the mother, that 
has darkened the lives of so many children. 

I am convinced that the standards of human conduct are 
growing steadily higher, although the progress is very slow 
and very painful, and I find that this condition exists 
also in regard to the conduct of children and the relations 
of parents to their children—-GrorGE GORDON BATTLE. 

The “Good” Mother, Always Indulgent, Rears 

an Incorrigible Son 
HE mother standing alongside of her wayward boy in 
the courtroom said, “I don’t know how it was possible 
for me to have such an incorrigible boy and I so good to 
him always. I was always such a good mother!” 

“Madam,” said I, “are you a religious woman?” 

“T can’t say I am,” said she. 

“Did you go to church with your boy?” 

“No,” said she, “I cannot say I did.” 

“Did you see to it that your boy went to church?” 

“Well, no, I can’t say I did. He did go once in a while.” 

“Now just what do you mean, madam, by saying that 
you were always a good mother?” 

“Well, I gave my boy everything he asked for, I denied 
him nothing.” 

“Did you go to the school your boy was attending to 
find out his marks for attendance, effort and conduct?” 

The mother confessed she never had. 

“Well, madam,” said I, “please don’t tell me that you 
are a good mother, or even a fair specimen of a mother. 
You are in large measure the cause for your boy being 
before me this morning. You may, and probably do, 
mean well, but a real mother you were not. If you had set 
an example to your boy of a religious life, if you had taken 
your boy to church on Sunday mornings, if you had imbued 
your child with the importance of growing up a good Chris- 
tian, if you had gone to school only once every month or 
two and looked after your boy’s school record, if you had 
not given your boy everything he asked for, but only those 
things that were requisite, and not pampered him as you 
have, you would not have found it necessary to be here in 
court this morning. You would also have discovered many 
of your boy’s failings through the school record which was 
always open, and you would have been enabled to correct 
his bad habits.”.—-SAMUEL D. LEvy. 

Child Study and Training Prevent 
Juvenile Delinquency 

UVENILE delinquency cannot be attributed to any one 

cause. The unrest which has followed the great war, 
changing social and industrial standards, poverty to wealth 
without the background which enables the individual to 
evaluate wealth and understand the responsibility it entails 
—all are contributing causes. In the final analysis, how- 
ever, the responsibility rests upon the parents of the young 
men and women who come in conflict with the law or are 
clever enough to violate the law without detection. 

The first seven years of a child’s life are admitted by all 
students of child psychology to be the years in which char- 
acter is formed. The cardinal virtues—honesty, and under- 
standing of the rights of other people, and a respect for 
authority—must be taught in these years if the child is to 
have a right attitude toward life. The parents with a 
child difficult to manage must seek to reach the roots of 
the trouble. There are excellent child clinics in many 
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places, schools and colleges, welfare and religious agencies 
all studying the problems of the difficult child. These 
agencies and the parents need to be brought together and 
every possible method developed for instructing young 
parents in the methods of child care and training which 
have been found successful. 

The study and training of the child are the means of 
preventing juvenile delinquency. To-day we are beginning 
to acquire the knowledge which is the basis for such train- 
ing and the faithful application of the knowledge by 
parents or those who stand in the place of parents will 
save the child from wrong-doing and develop a stronger, 
finer nature—ADOLPH LEWISOHN. 





Unfavorable Environ, 
ment Offsets Parental 


Efforts 
T is customary these 
days to seek in the 


homes for the causes of 
the misdeeds of youth and 
to lay heavy censure upon 
parents for failure to pro- 
duce better results. The 
demonstration before the 
city, of youth in trouble, 
would seem to provide this 
charge of inefficiency in 
the great task of preparing 
the next generation for 
life. A brief article hard- || 
ly permits analysis of the - 
_relationships in family life 
and the varied threads 
that are woven into the 
pattern, but it would be 
quite unfair, even in these 
few words, to fail to dis- 
tinguish between the forces 
that lie within the control 


parental control ? 


quents ? 


New York City. 


are beyond their power. 





Why Do They “Go Wrong”? 


Tell us what, in your opinion, is the 
commonest cause of child delinquency 


Are over-strict parents to blame for waywardness 
in children or is waywardness caused by lack of 
Should school or church be 
censured when boys and girls whom they have 
attempted to guide are found among the delin- 
Perhaps from early childhood a child 
is disobedient, always getting into trouble. Why ? 


Three awards of $25, $15, and $10 each will be 
made for the three most constructive letters on this 
subject. Letters should be: 

Not more than 300 words in length. 

Received not later than February 1, 1927. 
Addressed to Contest Editor, CHILDREN, The 
Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, 


Contest manuscripts can not be returned. 


The awards will be announced in an early issue. 





contemporaries, for change and for interesting experiences. 

New realizations of the psychology of the young, of their 
actions and reactions to those in control, make one hesitate 
to lay the blame. With responsible parents and normal 
children, one need not search for subtle reasons for much 
of the unrest and wandering from home and mother. The 
small, congested, and too often unlovely rooms of the ma- 
jority of our home-makers frustrate the high purpose of the 
home and send its members out for pleasure and interest 
and, to use that bromidic phrase, “self-expression.”” Where 
there is no space or provision for gathering friends, no 
place segregated for quiet reading, or study, the home loses 
and the magnet is elsewhere.—LILLIAN D. WALD. 


—= = — = Divorce and Material- 
ism Sources of 
Delinquency 


| AILURE of parents to 
{| ‘ understand their chil- 
| dren and to win their 
confidence lies deeply at 
the root of much lack of 
adjustment among girls 
under the care of the Girls’ 
Service League of Amer- 
ica. Preoccupation with 
the material side of home- 
life results in too little con- 
sideration to the develop- 
ment of character and of 
desirable or undesirable 
traits of personality. 
Parents need to know 
their children, to under- 
stand their ambitions and 
secret longings, their hopes 
and their defeats, and to 
encourage them when dis- 
heartened or depressed. 
“You see I couldn’t tell 
my mother anything be- 
cause she wouldn’t under- 
stand,” has been the cry 





of parents and those that | 


Despite the present dis- 





paragement, it is almost 
the unanimous judgment of social students that even the 
poor home promises more for the children in character de- 
velopment and efficiency than the institution, and the ex- 
planation lies in large measure in the fact that the institu- 
tion, of necessity routinized, permits little outlet for the 
emotional reactions that normally take place between par- 
ents and children and brothers and sisters in the home. 
The eagerness of parents to do well by their infants has 
resulted in advantages to the physical well-being of the 
very small child, as shown by the innumerable curves that 
illustrate the downward trend in mortality and morbidity. 
It is worth mentioning that these downward curves coincide 
with the “campaigns of education” for the instruction in 
the care of young life. Those who have been teaching the 
mothers report continuous interest and the desire to learn, 
not only on the part of the mothers, but increasingly on 
the part of the fathers as well, and as this desire carries 
the adult students into the pre-natal stage of life, one can 
hardly accuse them of indifference to their offspring. 
Beyond the period of early childhood, other forces oper- 
ate, and it is doubtful if with the best intentions in the 
world the environment in the great majority of homes can 
meet the needs of adolescent boys and girls. This does 
not prove a diminishing love on the part of the children 
for their parents, but rather that the home is not interesting 
to them and does not furnish a place for their social or 
recreational needs. Normally active children need varied 
recreation and naturally wander from home to meet their 
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of many an adolescent 
who longed for sympathy when facing a real crisis in life. 
One girl of sixteen whose failure at school was about to be 
exposed at home sought release from her troubles by attempt- 
ing to cut her wrist. The insistent demand of an over- 
ambitious father that she do work beyond her capacity, was 
even more responsible for her depression than a physical 
handicap which should have been discovered at home. 

Many foreign-born parents try in vain to make their 
American-born children conform to rules and customs under 
which they were reared in Russia, Italy or other European 
countries. Three-fourths of the unadjusted girls with whom 
the Girls’ Service League deals have foreign parents. 

The long procession of parents in Family Courts and the 
astounding figures of divorce and separation point to the 
difficulties of children in broken homes. A _ high-school 
girl who was failing in her studies was found by a psycho- 
logical examination to be one of the most brilliant girls in 
her class. She confided to our physician that she was 
devoted to her father from whom her mother was seeking 
to be divorced. A constant conflict had been going on in 
her mind as the result of feeling that she ought not to love 
her father and yet knowing that she did. When the girl 
understood the situation more fully and the mother appre- 
ciated the cause of her daughter’s failure, a new adjustment 
was reached. Parents must have not only love and sym- 
pathy for their children, but for each other. As children 
find splendid qualities in parents, they imitate them 
unconsciously —-MAUDE MINER HADDEN. 
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The Chilideen's Charter 


% by ErHeL SMGWICK ¥# 





The Child a birthright shall inherit In dire catastrophe and grief, 
For natural growth in flesh and spirit. He shall be first to have relief. 


Betimes the way he shall be shown 
To earn his bread and stand alone. 
None shall exploit him, yet ungrown. 


The Child a-hungered shall be fed, 
The sick child nursed and comforted, 
The backward child with patience led; 


The erring shall be claimed from sin, And this, his trust, shall be defined: 
The lonely child, bereft of kin, The best of him, of heart and mind, 
Unlovéd, shall be taken in. Is at the service of his kind. 


The Declaration of the Rights of the Child, commonly referred to as “The Children’s Charter,” was 
officially adopted at Geneva by representatives of practically all the nations of the world. The formal 
document was transposed into these verses at the suggestion of The Save-the-Children Fund, London, 














Cousin Mary wanted 


to know what school 
they went to and how 
old they were, and all 
the while she kept 
vaguely to 


herself 


smiling 


Emmy was growing 
terribly serious, there 
on the chair. You 
couldn’t run and you 
couldn’t yell, and now 
there was cocoa—with 


skin on it, too! 


g 


The Party 


OTHER and Father sat 

at the breakfast table. 

Father was eating back 
of his paper and Mother was 
watching Jane and Emmy. Every 
breakfast was like that. Mother 
and Father were two weights, bal- 
ancing the world, holding it 
steady. 

“Emmy, drink your cocoa. Take it before it’s cold.” 

“There’s skin on it, Mother. Tell Lena to strain it.” 

“If you wouldn’t wait so long to drink it, you wouldn’t 
have to send it out every morning.” 

Jane looked at her cocoa. It was the first time she had 
looked at it this morning, because she never got over 
hoping it would be forgotten. So far nothing like that had 
happened. If Mother had forgotten, there was Father. 
They didn’t talk much to each other at breakfast, but you 
felt them established on each side of you. Jane’s cocoa 
had skin on it. 

‘Mine, too, Mother. 
makes me sick like that.” 

When Lena brought the cocoa back without any skin, 
Jane did not want to see it. Emmy took a tiny sip of hers 
and made a face. Mother didn’t notice; she was opening 
the mail. 

“Here’s something for you and Emmy,” said Mother. 

Emmy ran over and they both stared at it for a long 
time; there was something about a letter for yourself—it 
was addressed to Misses Jane and Emmy Reynolds. Emmy 
didn’t read very well yet, but she could find her own name, 
even when it was written. 

“What is it, Mother? Mother, what is it?” 

“Emmy, you dropped your napkin on the floor,” said 
Mother. Somehow Mother always saw you drop things. 


Mine’s worse than Emmy’s. It 
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Illustrated by 
K. Alexander 


Jane started to count out to see 
who should open the letter, but 
Emmy wouldn't. 

“I’m the youngest,” she said. 
That was not fair. Jane looked 
at Mother, but Mother was not to 
be bothered. Jane said proudly 
that Emmy wasn’t fair. Emmy 
yelled. 

“That'll do, now, you kids,” said Father from behind 
the Times. 

Jane gave the envelope to Emmy and stood back while 
she opened it. She wanted to show that she had lost most 
of her interest in the thing. Emmy took another envelope 
out of the first. For once, although for no reason Jane 
could see, everything was perfectly fair. This envelope 
was for her to open. Even Emmy saw that, and she handed 
it over without a word. 

Inside the second envelope was a piece of writing paper 
with an invitation printed on it. It said: 

Miss Dorothy Lawrence 
requests the pleasure of your company 
on Saturday, the Ninth of March, 
at two-thirty o'clock 
at Sixteen East Sixty-third Street 
R.S.V.P. 

“It’s an invitation,” said Jane. “Even her name is 
printed.” She had never seen an invitation like that; 
it made her feel rather chilly. But it must mean a party, 
although it didn’t say so. Emmy grabbed the sheet and 
gazed fondly at it, trying to find her name. They loved 
parties. You wore your best dress and black patent leather 
pumps and there were games like potato race and pin the 
tail on the donkey, and then there was a beautiful table 
with snappers and favors and ice-cream and cake. Jane 
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and Emmy always took home every single thing they could 
carry away with them. 

“Who, who, who?” said Emmy. “Who, who, who?” 

“Who’s Dorothy Lawrence, Mother?” 

“Is that who it’s from?” said Mother. “Stephen, they’re 
invited to a party at your dear cousin’s.” 

“What cousin?” asked Father, not looking up from his 
paper. 

“Mary Lawrence, of course. It’s more than they do 
for us.” 

Father put his paper aside. 

“Let’s see,” he said. “Well, kids, you’re in society. 
You'll see something, when you see that house.” 


OTHER told them that Dorothy Lawrence was their 

second cousin. It was queer, not knowing her, even 

if she was only a second cousin. Jane asked why they 

didn’t know her and Mother said, “Ask your Father.” 

Jane didn’t say any more about it. Mother said that they 

were to be very polite and to curtsey when they met Cousin 
Mary and Cousin Amos. 

“That’s right, you kids, remember that.” Mother and 
Father looked at them as though they had done something 
to be proud of. 

Jane was worried about her cocoa; there was skin on it. 
Mother certainly wouldn’t let her have it strained again 
and you could never get it all off with a spoon. 

Mother and Father were talking in quite a friendly way 
about the Lawrences when Fraulein called them. They had 
not touched their cocoa, and Mother and Father had for- 
gotten about it. They were talking rapidly when Jane 
and Emmy left for school and just kissed them sideways. 
Jane and Emmy looked at each other, but they could not 
say anything in front of Fraulein. It was the most aston- 
ishing thing that had ever happened to either of them. 

They talked about the party every day for three weeks. 
Mother bought them new dresses, exactly alike, and she 
kept telling them to be sure to curtsey and to be polite. 
Father told them to remember that. 

They were so excited on the day that they couldn’t eat 
much lunch, but Mother didn’t say anything. Usually 
they came in for her to see them before they left, but 
today Mother stood around in their room and told Fraulein 
what to do. Emmy wanted to know whether she could 
sit down while she was waiting. She kept asking. 


or for the children's? 


in conventional society etiquette. 


Whose Party Is It? 
| | 7 HEN parents give a party do they plan it for their own pleasure 


Elaborate, overstaged parties only serve to stun and bewilder our chil- 
dren. They are keyed to our dull grown-up emotions, not to their young, 
fresh, eager minds and active bodies. 

To allow space and opportunity for spontaneous expression of energy 
and imagination is our cue as hosts to the young. We should keep 
ourselves in the background and not embarrass the proceedings by hovering 
over them too closely and perhaps interjecting the “‘don'ts’’ that bring a 
party down to everyday life with a thud. 

A party which means fine clothes that must not be mussed and much 
self-consciousness and stilted manners is no party at all; it’s a lesson 


As a matter of fact, ice cream is a party, anywhere, any time, that 


“Oh, Emmy, of course you can sit down. But don’t get 
yourself all mussed up.” So Emmy didn’t sit down. 

When she was all finished, Jane felt as though she ought 
to stand behind a shop window, with her arms out and her 
eyes staring. Her neck was stiff; she moved slowly. 

Father came home early to look them over before they 
left. Jane and Emmy laughed and told what you do at a 
party and Father and Mother stared at them with shining 
eyes. All of a sudden Jane wasn’t excited any more. She 
didn’t want to go. She wanted to cry and tell them how 
funny she felt and then it would be all right again. She 
wanted to clutch them until the world stopped rocking. 
Everything was queer. Mother and Father stood in the 
doorway until the elevator took them down. Jane was shy 
when they looked at her so. 

The party was in a big house with iron gates. A butler 
opened the door and Fraulein left them inside. It would 
have been nice if Fraulein could have stayed a minute. 
They were in such a big room. They stood on a white bear- 
skin rug and it was a sort of island for them. They struck 
out across the marble floor and landed in an elevator. A 
maid pressed a button and they slid up. Another maid 
helped them off with their things and then they had to go 
downstairs to the party. The shrill noise of a party came 
up the stairs to them, but it died when they walked in. 
Nobody seemed to know who they were, and everybody was 
nicely apologetic about it. 

Cousin Mary looked them slowly up and down, smiling 
a little, as if she knew a joke she wasn’t going to tell them. 
Hot blood beat against Jane’s cheeks. 

“These must be the Reynolds. Is this Jane?” Jane 
admitted it. She curtsied and Emmy curtsied. They met 
Cousin Amos. He was a heavy man and he stared at them 
out of round dull eyes and his moustache drooped like a 
walrus’; he was so much like a walrus that it was rather 
difficult to curtsey to him. 

Cousin Mary introduced them to Dorothy. She looked 
a lot like Cousin Amos; it would have been fun to try a 
moustache on her. There were a lot of little girls, but it 
seemed that they all went to the same school. Jane stood 
at one side, with Emmy close to her, and it was as though 
she were on a narrow pedestal, and if she moved she would 
fall off. Lots of mothers sat around and talked and said 
“Yes, dear, be careful.” If Mother had only come with 
them they could have stood next to her and been all right. 





two or three youngsters are gathered together! Given a chance to run 
and play, shout and sing, hunt and find, dance and march to music, 
the anticipation is heightened. But the ice cream is the thing! 

In none of the serious moments of life is it more necessary to put 


yourself in the child's place than when giving a child's party. 

















They went into another room where 
the chairs were arranged in rows. A magician entertained 
them. Jane and Emmy had never seen a magician. He 
pulled yards and yards of paper out of his high hat. 
Emmy stood up and grabbed Jane’s knee. 

“How does he do it, Jane? How does he do it?” 

“Sh-h-h!” said Jane. 

“Tane, how does he do it?” 

Jane was much too interested to answer. 

“Jane, how does he do it?” cried Emmy, right out loud. 
The other little girls laughed as if they were grown up 
and Emmy shrank back on her chair. 

Then it was like a real party. They played Musical 
Chairs. The girl in front of Jane stopped a few seconds 
at each chair and ran to the next one. It was not fair, 
but Jane was too proud to say so. She marched around 
and around and finally only they two were left. Every- 
body was shouting for the girl in front, but Jane won. 
Cousin Mary gave her the prize; it was three handkerchiefs 
with Dutch girls and boys embroidered on them. Every- 
body crowded around to see the prize, but pretty soon they 
started another game and Jane ran to get in it. 

They played potato race and pin the tail on the donkey 
and yelled just as at any other party, but Jane felt as 
though she were yelling alone, a sad little yell that hung 
in the air. Emmy was very serious, and when she was put 
out she sat on a chair and Cousin Mary asked her questions. 
Cousin Mary wanted to know what school they went to and 
what classes they were in and how old they were, and all 
the while she kept smiling to herself over the secret joke she 
wasn’t going to tell them. It was a long afternoon; Jane 
thought more and more about being at home again. They 


played and played. 


The party began. 


HE table was a beautiful sight. ‘There were snappers 
and favors and in the center was a Jack Horner pie 
covered with pink crepe paper roses. Jane found her place 
card next to Emmy’s. Emmy was terribly serious now; 
Cousin Amos was on her other side. Cousin Amos stared 


Food for 


‘‘] FIND the boys of today five times as decent, as 
truthful and as manly as the boys of my youth.’”— 
Dr. Mather A. Abbott, Lawrenceville School for Boys. 





There are so many agencies which give information to 
parents on the care and training of children, that a National 
Council on Parental Education has recently been formed. 
This magazine participated in its organization. 





There are now state library commissions in thirty-eight 
of the states. These commissions cooperate with county 
and town libraries, and in sparsely settled regions send out 
traveling libraries to clubs, schools and individuals. 


Mooseheart, the City of Childhood, was founded and 
is maintained by the Loyal Order of Moose. Its site is 
one thousand acres of land near Chicago. Here are gath- 
ered more than 1,200 half-orphan boys and girls. Among 
these there has been but one death in the last four years. 
There are no uniforms, the children selecting their own 
clothing. Each is given a high school education and a 
trade. The young folks practice self-government through 
an assembly composed of all the students. One of the 
first acts passed barred all forms of corporal punishment. 





Previous to the use of toxin-antitoxin, diphtheria was 
fatal in one-third to one-half of the cases; since its use 
(1922-1925), only one case in thirteen proved fatal, 
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at her with his round eyes and Emmy drew a little closer 
to Jane. All around the table sparks twinkled when they 
pulled the snappers, and everybody put on fancy caps, so 
Jane and Emmy did too. 

The food was beautiful. There were sandwiches cut 
into hearts and diamonds and four-leaf clovers, and there 
were lady-fingers and ice cream shaped into animals. 
Jane got a rabbit and Emmy got a bear. Jane knew right 
away how she would eat hers, ending with the head. Emmy 
finally decided to take a little bit from the ears and then 
one from the tail. 

Jane didn’t notice her cocoa for quite a while and then 
she couldn’t believe her eyes. Cocoa at a party! Emmy 
had reached the middle of the bear when she saw hers. 
She forgot again. 

“Jane!” she cried out loud. 

Cousin Amos rolled his eyes slowly toward them and 
stared at them. His drooping moustache shone a little, as 
though he had just come up out of the water. Jane and 
Emmy drank their cocoa quickly, quickly. 

Fraulein was waiting for them; soon they would be at 
home. They thanked Cousin Mary and Cousin Amos and 
Dorothy very nicely and they were almost out when some- 
one called after them. They had forgotten their favors. 
Jane turned to thank someone and curtsied backwards 
while she was going downstairs. Her foot slipped, but she 
caught herself. 

They did not talk on the way home and Fraulein told 
them they were over-excited. Mother and Father came to 
the door almost as soon as they were inside. Jane wanted 
to throw herself on them and be silent. 

“Well, how was it?” 

“Isn't that some house?” They were so eager—Jane 
was sad, she didn’t know why. The world rocked. 

“They had a Jack Horner pie,” she said, “and I won the 
Musical Chairs and there was a magician—” Somehow she 
couldn’t talk fast enough. 

But Emmy burst into tears. 

“They had cocoa,” she howled. 


Thou ght a 


Schools on wheels are utilized in sparsely settled sections 
along the railway lines of northern Ontario. Two cars 
have been fitted as schoolrooms and will be attached to 
regular trains. School children will be taken on the train, 
have their daily lessons and be brought back on the return 
trip, instruction being adapted to the train schedule. 


“Tt had skin on it.” 





More than $1,500,000 were deposited in school savings 
banks by pupils in New York City schools from February 
1, 1925, to February 1, 1926. There were 384,558 ac- 
counts, a net gain of 37,147 over the previous year. 





Nearly 1,000,000 babies and pre-school children, and 
approximately 180,000 expectant mothers were reached in 
1926 by work carried on by 43 states in cooperation with 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, and the U. S. Bureau of Education, under the pro- 
visions of the Sheppard-Towner Act, which is known as 
the Maternity and Infancy Act, of 1921. The fact that 
approximately seventy out of every thousand babies born 
alive die during the first year of life brought about the 
passage of this act, the purpose of which is to give special 
care to mothers and babies. Nurses and welfare workers 


visit isolated homes on farms, bringing comforts and trained 
assistance to mothers, and keep in close touch with needy 
homes by correspondence. 
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What Is A Good Baby? 


By 


JESSIE 
~«w CHASE # 
FENTON 


Author of ‘‘A Practical Psychology 
of Babyhood”’ 


UST what is a “good” baby, anyway? 
This is not a conundrum, It is a 
serious question. 

If you listen to the conversation of the 
grown-ups in almost any home where there 
is a baby you can readily discover the an- 
swer. A baby who is not crying nor de- 
manding attention, and who is not tearing nor breaking any- 
thing is good. When he is doing these things he is naughty. 
It is very simple! 

For instance, haven’t you rather often heard something 
like this:—‘“Oh, dear! Baby has been so naughty this 
morning. I just don’t know what to do with him. He 
reached up and pulled the doily off the center table, and 
that vase that Aunt Clara gave me for a wedding present— 
you know, that lovely cut-glass one ?—well, it was standing 
on the doily, and, of course, it came down, too. Smashed to 
pieces! And so then I shut him in the bedroom, but I for- 
got that John had left his new Engineer’s Handbook lying 
on the bureau—they’re just frightfully expensive, too, and 
before I knew what he was doing Baby had torn out a 
whole handful of the pages. And when I took it away from 
him he simply howled and howled, until I just thought I’d 
go crazy! I declare, he gets worse every day. He’s just into 
everything!” 

The only times when the baby is considered good are the 
times when he is not “into something.” But if he is a 
normal, healthy baby he is “into something” most of the 
time! Must we assume that most babies are instinctively 
naughty ? 

It is very natural that we grown-ups should set up for 
our standard of goodness in babies those kinds of behavior 
which cause no trouble to us. We are selfish brutes; and, 
of course, it is true that caring for a baby is a remarkably 
troublesome business. I know of none that demands more 
care and endurance and patience. And so, perhaps, we are 
justifiably annoyed at being put to extra trouble, and only 
human in being pleased with a baby who might be bother- 
ing us and isn’t. 

But this is a negative and unconstructive idea of merit. 
And then, consider the baby’s point of view. 


F I were asked to define goodness, I should say that a 
thing is “good” which adequately fulfills its own par- 
ticular functions in the universe. Well, then, what is the 
particular function of a baby? Why, to grow and develop, 
surely, and to go about as rapidly as may be his business 
of becoming a grown person. Now, the way that a baby 
develops is through activity—by doing something every 
minute while he is awake. He is truly what he is so often 
called, “a bundle of curiosity,” if we use the term curiosity 
in its psychological sense, as meaning the impulse to observe 
and handle whatever is within reach, It is part of the in- 
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stinctive nature of an infant 
to look at things, to reach for 
them and seize them if he 
can, and to pull and push 
and throw things. Experiences of this sort are his mental 
food, and his mind craves them as eagerly and needs them 
as truly as his small body needs its milk and cereal and 
orange juice and other foods. It has been for some time a 
matter of serious concern that babies should have exactly the 
proper nourishment for their little bodies, but unfortunately 
it has not been sufficiently forcefully brought to the atten- 
tion of parents that babies require no less truly their proper 
mental food. One cannot get a prescription nor a diet list 
for this from the family doctor, as one can get a formula 
for preparing milk. And this is why we are inclined to be, 
perhaps, a little selfish in allowing our own comfort and 
convenience to play so large a part in the system of ethics 
which we set up for our little ones—simply because we have 
not sufficiently understood the nature and the needs of baby- 
hood. If we could understand and keep always in mind the 
steps by which the baby’s mind is developing, we should 
not make the mistake of thwarting behavior that is only the 
expression of the child’s natural impulses. So many of the 
things for which children are reproved or punished are per- 
fectly natural, and prove annoying only because parents 
have not given the child adequate opportunity to express his 
impulses in ways that will not cause annoyance, or because 
they do not understand and sympathize with his point of 
view. 


Drawing by Ann Brockman 


AKE this matter of “getting into things.” This is, as 

we have seen, precisely what a baby should be doing! 
The problem consists simply of seeing to it that he gets into 
the right things. Table doilies and cut-glass vases are, of 
course, not the right things. They should simply not exist 
in the baby’s world. It is not good for anyone, and least of 
all for a tiny child, whose mind and character are plastic 
and in process of development, to be continually thwarted. 
And the only way to avoid thwartings is to see to it that 
things which the little fellow must not have—which he 
might injure, or which might hurt him—are not within his 
reach. The welfare of the child in the house is a far more 
important consideration than the order or adornment of the 
house, and while the children are still tiny, the family must 
forego indulging a taste for nicknacks and draperies and 
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Where's the 
Baby? 


such things unless they 
are safely out of reach 
of little hands. 

Things which the 
children must not han- 
dle having been put out 
of the 
possible, the next prob- 
lem is to see that they 
have plenty of things 
which they may handle, 
and from which they 
will get, not only pleas- 
ure, but useful experi- 
ence. This means, in 
the first place, toys 
with which they can do 
things. For the littlest 
ones “doing things” 
means simply handling 
—pushing and pulling 
the toys about and feel- 
ing their shape and 
texture with fingers and 
mouth. They need toys 
which will offer a great 
many different sensa- 
tions—things of many 
shapes and sizes, things 
which are bright and 
shiny, and which will 
make noises. Balls, rat- 
tles, strings of beads, 
buttons, or spools, small 
animals, dolls, and 


way so far as 














rings of rubber or cel- 








luloid are fine for the 

baby. The kitchen furnishes many more—spoons of differ- 
ent sizes, a butter paddle, perhaps, or potato masher, and 
all sorts of small aluminum articles. Salt shakers, for in- 
stance, with some pebbles inside, make most wonderful rat- 
tles; measuring cups are useful to bite on, and a tea-ball 
jangles entrancingly on the end of its chain. Sheets of crisp 
paper are interesting to shake and crumple, as are maga- 
zines, if baby is past the stage of putting everything into 
his mouth. 


JRESENTLY the child will be ready for blocks, picture 
books, dolls and teddy bears, toy wagons, and sandpiles. 
And then come the clever building-construction toys in 
which modern toyland abounds, with their endless possi- 
bilities for manipulation. 

There should always be a variety of toys, too, so that 
they will not become stale. The child should not have them 
all at once, but in relays, a few at a time, in order that he 
may not be distracted by a great profusion at any one time, 
and yet he should not be bored by an everlasting sameness. 

All of this may perhaps sound expensive, and discourag- 
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ing to parents of limited means. It is not so, really, for 
ingenuity and common sense can supply a great many play- 
things—and often the best ones of all—at very little ex- 
pense. Blocks, for instance, cost a good deal, but one can 
get a large sack full of odd cuttings of lumber at a lumber 
yard for a few cents, and these afford often more pleasure 
than the store-made blocks. The toddler who is just learn- 
ing to pull things about can have quite as much fun in 
pulling a coffee can or a cardboard carton impaled on a 
string (with a pebble inside for noise), as he can with an 
expensive toy wagon. There are endless possibilities if the 
parent will but look for them. 

It is not enough to provide plenty of playthings on which 
the little one may exercise his zeal for activity; he must 
also have a safe place where he may play with them. For 
the very tiny baby, bassinet or crib serves this need nicely, 
but after the child has begun to roll and tumble about 
actively he will need a somewhat larger pen, which may be 
moved from room to room or perhaps set up outdoors or 
on the porch. Ready-made play-pens are expensive, but 
your neighborhood carpenter can make one quite cheaply. 


























Here 
She Is 


finds such things. Bab- 
ies frequently learn by 
eight or nine months to 
put out their tongues so 


that someone may re 
move small objects that 
they may have put into 
their mouths. It is 
possible to teach even 
a tiny baby to take 


pleasure in 
self-denials, if the 
positive features of the 
act are emphasized 
That is, do not call his 
attention to the fact 


necessary 


that he must not put 
pins into his mouth 
but that he must give 
them to mother, and 
make him feel that it 
is fun to do so, that it 
is an achievement like 
waving bye-bye or play- 
ing pat-a cake, and 
quite as fit a subject 
for pride and rejoicing 

These same motives 
of pride and pleasure 


in commendation, de 
light in achievement 
should be used to over 
come the tendency to 
destructiveness. And, of 
ourse, what for lack of 
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This is an investment which is well worth while—indeed, I 
should consider it an indispensable one, from the stand- 
point of the grown-ups in the family and of the baby as 
well. It is an invaluable benefit to mother’s nerves to be 
able to know that Baby is safe when she must leave him 
unwatched as she goes about her household duties. And 
it is equally of value to Baby to have a place where he 
may be left to play alone, for it is good for children to learn 
as early as possible to be happy in their own company. 

But one of these days the small prisoner will find the 
confines of his play-pen too small and demand wider spaces 
to explore, greater freedom for activity. A wise mother be- 
gins early to prepare for this time, by teaching her child 
what he may have and what he must give to mother. It is 
surprising how soon he can learn these lessons. A child 
of a year can be taught to understand, “No, no, that will 
hurt baby,” and with a little tact one can teach him to co- 
operate in avoiding various small dangers. He can learn, 
for instance, that pins or small bits of lint, etc., encountered 
in his creeping about are to be given to mother, and will 
call her with the greatest excitement and pride when he 





‘destructveness”’ in chil 
dren is really nothing but an expression of the natural and 
instinctive tendency to handle and examine things 

Most of the problems of keeping children from doing 
things which, for any reason, they should not do really 
resolve themselves into the problem of keeping them in 
terested in the things they should do! Prohibitions and 
“don’ts” are most ineffective tools for the fashioning of 
mind and character and the shaping of good behavior in 
little children. A child must be giving attention to some- 
thing, and he cannot simply cease from attending to a thing 
because you order him to do so. But children are 
easily distracted that one should seldom be at a loss for a 
substitute for some undesirable activity. It is of little use 
to say “Don’t touch that!” unless one at the same time 
provides an alluring diversion, in the shape of: “Here, see 
the nice toy that Mother has for you. Look, you can do this 
and this with it. See if you can do it, too.” 

This article began with the question, “What is a good 
baby?” It would be well for all mothers to realize that 
there is another side to the question. Perhaps it would be 
more to the point to ask: “What is a good mother?” 


SO very 











The Nursery that Grows Up 


By 


Y hostess of the evening asked 
me if I would like to peep at 
her sleeping baby and at the 

nursery she had just had redecorated. 
So I peeped at the baby very cautiously, 
but as for the nursery—well, I stared 
visibly at that, and I may have shuddered. On the walls 
were animals, and in the rug were animals, and on the 
bed were animals—some wild, some tame, some painted, 
some woven, and others stenciled. Not a spot but was 
decorated—the curtains, the furniture, the candleshades. 
Nowhere in that whole room was there a chance for that 
small occupant to rest his eye or his spirit, or a chance 
to decorate something for himself. 

This nursery is an extreme instance of the over-decorated 
room. At the other end of the scale one finds the super- 
sanitary nursery in which everything is washable white, or 
the confectionery nursery in which almost everything is 
pink. ‘These forms of decorations may be all very well 
for the first six months of an infant’s life, when everything 
is done for him. But as soon as he is old enough to be 
doing things himself, it constitutes too dainty, too perish- 
able an atmosphere for a wholesome, active, necessarily 
destructive child. In order to meet the child’s growing 
needs, mothers should work out what might be called the 
nursery-that-grows-up. It should be a practical room, 
capable of being adapted to the infant, the little child, or 
the larger child. This room has a certain staple equipment 
which must be of good, durable quality and need 
not be changed except for necessary renovation 
from year to year. In addition, certain staple 
features will need to be added to meet the changing 
requirements of growth. 


HEN planning out a suitable room for 

children, it is soon evident that what is 
needed is a work-and-play room and a sleeping 
room. But few families can afford that. Fre- 
quently, two children must share one room. Under 
these conditions, conscientious parents will give 
the largest and sunniest bedroom in the house to 
the children. Sometimes a sleeping porch solves 
the rooming problem, constituting the night nur- 
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sery, while the adjoining room becomes 
the dressing-room and play-room. Some- 
times an enclosed porch upstairs or 
downstairs may be arranged as a work- 
and play-room, and the children’s room 
itself be regarded primarily as the sleep- 
ing and resting room. When there are no porches and 
only a general sort of children’s room, constant ventilation 
by glass ventilators, or other means should be carefully 
planned, and the room aired twice a day. The problem 
in such a room is to accommodate harmoniously the various 
elements of living, to arrange for a feeling of repose amid 
toys, on the one hand, and, on the other, to provide enough 
floor space amid the nursery beds and bureaus for play. 

It is possible to achieve an attractive nursery that will 
also be in good taste by buying only well-made, attractive 
furnishings. Consider the nursery-that-grows-up step by 
step. First of all comes the staple equipment. Under this 
head come the floor, the rug, the walls, the lighting and 
the shelves. As for the floor: the hard or soft wood floor 
that you find in your nursery may be stained and varnished, 
or stained and shellacked or painted and varnished. If the 
floor is in a very poor, splintery condition, a hardwood 
floor of wood stripping may be laid over it. It may be 
covered with linoleum or cork tiling cemented down. It 
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all depends on how the flooring has been treated previously 
and how much may be spent on it. 
The rug is the next consideration and it is worth careful 


























Nursery, left, adapted for the three-year-old, above 


thought. Do not buy a harsh rug or a slippery 
rug. A Brussels, Axminster or Wilton, or one of 
the good art weaves, gives long and satisfactory 
service; rag rugs are practical if they are thick 
enough to lie flat. The most pleasing of the do- 
mestic rugs are those with a small all-over pattern, 
or with a solid color center and a darker or a 
flowered border; a rug that is frankly gay is to 
be preferred to one that tries to imitate an Oriental. 

Next come the wall and woodwork. These may 
be the same color if the room is small, or differen- 
tiated if the room is large enough. Fortunately, 
the day of white woodwork is passing, and the 








stained natural finish, so easy to care for, is re- 
turning to favor. The cleanest wall is the one that 
may be washed, and there are wall coverings that 
lend themselves to this treatment as well as paint. 
A washable cloth covering insures permanency of 
the background and is impervious to moisture, 
finger stains and pencil marks. It may be painted, 
too, or treated with applied decorations that will 
interest children. For the nursery a wall covering 
of this kind is very desirable, and the children love 
to help apply the decorations. 

The lighting of the room is a simple but im- 
portant matter. It involves a press button or 
chain socket near the door so that the room may 
be lit as one enters it, a few side brackets or a soft 
center light, and an outlet for a good reading lamp. 


Big Brother’s corner of the boys’ room 


Then there are the shelves which every nursery 
must have. ‘They can be built very simply and 
quite low, so that they may be used by the children 
for toys, even used as a doll’s house on occasion. 
As the nursery grows up, they are convenient for 
books, paints and games. Each child should have 
his own place for the safe-keeping of treasures, a 
cupboard, toy box or drawers. 

The first bit of nursery furniture a mother buys 
is the bassinet for the newborn baby. This is 
soon outgrown. The real convenience of the mod- 
ern bassinet lies in its stand on wheels. The 
folding rubber tub now popular with mothers is 
an undoubted convenience, but a child can be 
kept just as clean by being bathed in a tin foot-tub. 
In these days of the high cost of babies, mothers 
should hold themselves to essentials. 

The kiddie koop for the child of two months to 
a year or more is a great convenience, both out- 
doors and in, for purposes of sleeping, playing and stand- 
ing. When the time comes for buying a crib, buy one large 
enough to last the child until he is four or five and ready 
for a real bed. Cribs are made of iron, brass or wood, 
any of which can be chosen on the score of cleanliness. 
But the sides must be high and should let down on one 
side. Remember that a crib is a child’s first athletic field. 

A baby must have some manner of bureau and its acqui- 
sition is worth a bit of thought. A small painted bureau 
is quickly outgrown. Buy either a wicker clothes container 
which is frankly temporary or a real chest of drawers. 
The most charming sort of thing is a reproduction of a 
little old-time chest of drawers, which can be bought com- 

































Another corner belonging to Little Brother 


paratively cheaply and painted in an appropriate 
color. The simplicity and sturdiness of Colonial 
furniture make it especially well adapted for use 
in the children’s room. The older child’s bed or 
the nurse’s bed can be a spool bed or four-poster in 
maple or painted finish to harmonize with the 
chest of drawers, and a few good chairs, a quaint 
mirror and a table can be added gradually. 

It is very important to have a table and chair 
to fit the occupant or occupants of the nursery and 
as these must be replaced every few years they 


A room that is planned for play 


may be very simple. A little folding table and a wooden 
kindergarten chair will do very well at first. The windows 
need curtains, and let them be of scrim or dotted Swiss or 
something else that can be washed and ironed frequently 
without the trouble of stretching; if there are draperies let 
them be unlined and not too full and ponderous; their 
purpose is to give the room color and cosiness. Window 
seats are pleasing and can be utilized as boxes to hold toys. 

Let us assume that we have bought or rented a house 
and chosen the children’s room. The woodwork was oak 
and we had it rubbed down to a dull finish. The floor was 
stained dark oak and we gave it two coats of varnish; the 

(Continued on page 44) 








The Child and the 
By 


GLADYS 
HUNTINGTON 
BEVANS 


I was at the crowded lunch hour in the 
| wholesale millinery district. A little boy 
of about four, well-dressed, stood crying at the 
edge of the sidewalk. In the pushing crowd 
ahead one or two people stopped and ques- 
tioned him. Soon a considerable group had 
gathered trying to find out why he was alone 
and in tears. 

At this moment a big, kindly-faced patrol- 
man off duty, passed by. ‘Thinking he might be of some 
assistance he turned back and stooped over the boy to ques- 
tion him. The child looked up to answer and when he 
saw the policeman he gave a scream and dodged. 

The policeman knelt down and took him gently by the 
arm to talk to him again. This filled the child with 
terror. With a wrench he broke away and began to run 
wildly toward Sixth Avenue. The policeman started to 
follow, but when the child glanced back and saw him he 
became hysterical. He ran faster still. 

By that time the perplexed officer realized that in a 


Policeman 


minute the child would dash into the danger- 
ous traffic on the avenue. So he turned and 
went on his way with a resigned air. Just as 
some one reached the boy the father came 
running out of one of the wholesale houses 
and gathered the sobbing child into his arms. 

As I stood there watching that child con- 
vulsed with fear of the kindly officer I wished 
I had standing beside me every mother and 
father and nurse who has ever said, “The policeman will 
carry you off and put you in a dark hole if you do this or 
that,’ or whatever cruel and ignorant thing it is they do say. 
- Think of what a criminally stupid thing it is to make 
children fear the very ones who are in a position to help 
them in an emergency. Think how, in case of fire, ill- 
ness, being lost, or an accident of any sort those who 
could help a child are hampered, and the child himself 
terrified if he has been brought up on threats of the 
police. What a cruel thing it is to put fear into the 
heart of a child. 


x Out of the Mouths of Babes 


One dollar will be paid for original contributions to this department. 


Four-year-old Mary Jane was trying to help her mother 
hull beans. After working patiently over a bean for some 
minutes she finally said in despair: ‘Mother, you'll have 
to unbutton this bean, I can’t.”—-Miss M. R. L., Harrison- 
burg, Va. 


Bobby was out calling with his mother. 

“And so,” said his hostess, “your little baby brother can 
talk now.” 

“Yes’m, he can say some words real well.”’ 

“How nice!” beamed the lady. “And what words are 
they?” 

“TI don’t know,” confessed Bobby. “I never heard any 
of them before.”—Mkrs. J. P. C., Larchmont, N. Y. 


One August day, Margaret went in to see Mary’s new 
baby sister. 

Mary (with pride): “Isn't that the nicest baby?” 

Margaret (hesitatingly): ‘““Yes—but its face is awful 
red.” 

Mary (bridling): “Well! I guess yours would be too if 
you came all the way from heaven on a hot day.” —Mrs. 
H. J. S., Kingsport, Tenn. 


Little Joseph was getting acquainted with the laundry- 
man. 

“What’s your name?” asked the laundryman. 

“Joseph, what’s yours?” said Joseph. 

“What do you think it is?” asked the laundryman. 

Joseph (thoughtfully): “I’m not sure, but I think it is 
Wet Wash.”—Mkrs. M. M. D., Springfield, Mass. 


Four-year-old Jack: ““Mummie, why does the man wear 
a muzzle playing baseball?”—Muss F. P., Staten Island, 
New York. 


Caryl was a very lovely child and everyone who saw her 
made some remark about her unusual beauty. 

“What beautiful blue eyes!” exclaimed a lady one day. 
“My dear, where did you get them?” 
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“Oh!” the little girl answered unconcernedly, “they just 
came with my face!’”—Mkrs. I. M. K., King City, Mo. 


Little Alice was taken on a visit to a peacock farm. Her 
mother was busily engaged in conversation when her small 
daughter ran up breathlessly. “Oh, mother, come quick. 
There’s an old chicken out in the yard that is in full 
bloom.”—Muiss N. B. P., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Little five-year-old Donald was with his sister when she 
went to buy a pair of soles for her new knitted slippers. 
The purchase made, he suddenly and seriously addressed 
the salesman with: “Jesus loves souls.”—Muss L. VH., 
Faribault, Minn. 


The small boy had called attention to a fly in his food. 

“What would you do,” said his father, “if you found 
anything like that away from home?” 

“Eat it,” answered the child grimly and resolutely.— 
Mrs. M. B. N., Greenville, Ind. 


Teacher: “What is it that we have today that we didn’t 
have one hundred years ago?” 


Johnny: “Me!”—Miss H. L. H., Cooperstown, N.. Y. 


A little four-year-old stopped her play to ask: “Mother, 
are we going to keep Daddy when he gets old?” 

“Why child,” exclaimed Mother, “what a question!” 

“Well,” continued Betty, “I don’t want him if he looks 
all whiskery and everything like that old man we saw in 
church.this morning.”—Mkrs. E. C. H., San Diego, Calif. 


Frances, three, had been taken to the station several times 
to bid her relatives goodbye. On each occasion she had 
been extremely thoughtful in her expression of good wishes. 

Finally the time came when she herself was to make the 
trip. Standing on the observation platform, she shouted 
to an admiring group of young friends: “Goodbye, I hope 
I have a good time.” —J. S. H., Ann Arbor, Mich. 








Those 


Troublesome 
Teens 


By LEE K. FRANKEL, PH.D. 


Chairman, National Health Council 


O grow up successfully, to pass from 
childhood into adulthood, is not a simple 
matter; otherwise it would not require ap- 
proximately ten years. The parents of adolescent 
children have a twofold problem; first, they must 
help the child find himself mentally and socially 
in a world of new and perplexing demands; sec- 
ond, they must safeguard him with especial care 
from strains that may affect his physical health. 
Many parents, who have the utmost concern for 
the physical health of their children, neglect their 
mental health deplorably. They take a child to 
the doctor speedily, if he has a sore throat; they 
have his teeth cared for regularly by a dentist, but 
pass by as “just nerves” or overstudy or moods or 
waywardness, symptoms that may lead in later 
life to serious nervous disorders or to chronic un- 
happiness. 


HAT girl who has a nervous breakdown 
from overstudy does not as a rule need less 
study, but may need the attention of a specialist in 
nervous disorders or a visit to a clinic for such 
disorders; as may also the girl who is jumpy and 
twitchy. That boy who suddenly wants to be by 
himself most of the time may be a genius, but he 
is much more likely to be suffering from a nervous 
disorder that needs attention. It is part of the job of 
modern parents to study child psychology and it is especially 
essential that they understand the mental and emotional 
problems of adolescence. Psychologists tell us that it is of 
supreme importance for the adolescent to accomplish two 
things; first, he must cut loose from apron-strings and try 
out the world for himself to a greater extent than he has 
ever done before and, second, he must develop a normal atti- 
tude toward the opposite sex. If he is hampered at this time 
in his development, he cannot grow up into a self-reliant, 
self-respecting adult, with a well balanced outlook on life. 
A writer on child welfare has said that “the way to pre- 
vent Johnny from breaking out of the home is to leave the 
door wide open.” It is never more necessary to leave the door 
of freedom open than during adolescence. This does not 
mean that parents should not continue to supervise carefully 
the comings and goings of their children, but it does mean 
that this supervision must be as little apparent as possible 
and that more and more opportunities should be given the 
boys and girls in their teens for experimenting in life for 
themselves—going on trips, trying out hobbies, joining 
clubs and having good times with members of the opposite 
sex. In addition to the open-door-out method, there is the 
open-door-in method. A mother of seven sons, who have 
grown up with a satisfactory understanding of girls and 
women. was asked how she brought about this result. “I 
made it a point to invite to our house every girl in whom 
any one of them showed the slightest interest,” she said. 
This method can be applied to adolescence in many ways. 
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Wholesome comradeship promotes health and poise 


It means keeping pace with the interests of boys and girls 
and seeing to it that their emotional hunger as well as their 
physical hunger is satisfied with wholesome food. 

We are all familiar with the child who “shoots up” dur- 
ing his teens, the child whose legs grow so fast they seem 
to sprawl over everything. It is perfectly apparent to an 
intelligent parent that such a child needs plenty of simple, 
nourishing food, plenty of sleep and out-door exercise in 
neither too large nor too small quantities. But the health 
of the child who does not shoot up, needs to be watched 
equally carefully, for the strains that beset the modern boy 
and girl at this period are multifold. The adolescent 
should be weighed frequently and should be watched for 
posture defects, stooping shoulders, curved spine, flat feet. 
Any increase in size of the thyroid gland in the front of 
the neck needs prompt attention from a physician. 


EFT to himself, the average high school student is apt 

_4 to endanger his health in several ways. Take for ex- 
ample, an attractive girl of sixteen, a junior in high school. 
She is ambitious to keep up in her studies because she wants 
to go to college; she plays the violin and is asked to join 
the school orchestra; she is a member of a dramatic club, 
a literary club and a sorority. In addition to the organized 
school activities, she has many invitations to dances and 
other festivities. The only way to keep this girl from se- 
riously overstraining her body machine, is to plan a definite 
program with her—a program that provides time for three 
leisurely meals, an average of between nine and ten hours 
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of sleep and from one to three hours of out-door exercise 
a day, school and social duties being second to these. 


V ERY few young people will have a well-balanced pro- 
gram of work, exercise, social activity and rest, if un- 
directed. One child must be urged to take exercise; another 
must be held back from over exercise. One child must be 
safeguarded from over study; another must have study hours 
definitely assigned. The vivacious must be prevented from 
wrecking health in the whirl of social activities; the quiet 
and bookish must be encouraged to mingle in the social life 
of their school mates. One needs only to look about him 
at the people who have developed lopsidedly, to see how 
important is a well-balanced program in the period of grow- 
ing up and discovering life, 

Especial watchfulness need be exercised in the case of 
the boy or girl who has to leave school and go to work 
during adolescence. A youth may be permanently cheated 
out of health and a normal physical development by being 
set to earning his living at a type of work for which he is 
unsuited. When he uses one set of muscles over and over 
through eight, nine or ten hours a day, he is likely to strain 
these muscles. If he stands or sits continually in a had 
posture, a curved spine may be the result. Work that 
means continuous stooping over a bench or work in a dusty 
atmosphere, before the lungs have reached their full de- 
velopment, gives the best possible opportunity for tubercu- 
losis germs. ‘Too heavy work or too long hours may seri- 
ously weaken a young person’s heart. 


fhe: protect the health of the adolescent wage-earner 
means, first of all, to see to it that he has a thorough 
examination by a doctor before he goes to work, and every 
year after he begins working. ‘This examination should 
include testing of lungs and heart and vision, checking up 
of weight and examination of posture and of feet. Second, 
it means placing him at work which will allow comfortable 
posture in a well-lighted and well-ventilated room and, if 
possible, in an establishment where physical examinations 
are given and where work is adapted to the physical capa- 
bilities of the workers. 

The job of a present-day parent is so complicated that 
group cooperation must come to the rescue. An individual 
mother may be sorely puzzled in her attempts to apply 
her book knowledge of psychology to the problems of her 
own sixteen-year-old son, but as one of a group of parents, 
she can arrange for an expert to talk on child psychology 
at a parent-teacher association meeting and can ply him 
with questions. As an individual mother, she may throw up 
her hands in despair over 
the innumerable social ac- 
tivities into which her 
daughter is plunged at high 
school, but as a member of 
a parent-teacher organiza- 
tion, she will be able to 
limit the number of social 
functions to two nights a 
week and curtail the num- 
ber of clubs which any one 
student can join. 

Such organizations as 
the Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, and the Boy Scouts 
are a great help to parents 
of adolescent children in 
making health interesting. 
Their leaders know how to 
turn outdoor exercise into 
a joyous adventure. They 
can make the seeking of 
health a highly competitive 
game. Take, for example, 
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New Year's Eve 


By AMORY HARE 


Now as the old year ticks to the last stroke, 

The last faint pulse-beat, something in the heart 
Aches at the thought of all we would revoke, 
Pleads for the time to play the better part. 

“Old year who dies so spent and so forlorn, 
Relent and give us back a little space!” 

The shroud is drawn across the dead year’s face. . . 


Hush! From this hour, an April shall be born! 


the Health Trails conducted in various parts of the 
country by the Campfire Girls, Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves, 
and Red Cross. Girls in junior high school and the first 
year of senior high school were included. They were weighed 
and examined by doctors. For eight weeks they kept a 
health chart and followed instructions carefully. When 
the Health Carniva! was held at the end of eight weeks, 
50% of the over-weight girls had reduced to average weight; 
25% of the under-weight had brought their weight up to 
normal, and 40% of those who had physical defects were 
making efforts to correct them. 


ib leader of a gang of boys in Brooklyn, New York, 
thought he was a perfect specimen. He could beat up 
any of the boys in the gang. When the Boy Scouts of 
that city put on a health competition, he swaggered a little 
as he presented himself to be weighed and examined. To 
his surprise he was far below normal. In fact, this was 
true of one out of thirty of the boys who entered the contest. 
The gang leader and others like him were suddenly fired 
with a desire to be more than just the best men in their 
gangs, and began to take corrective exercises and to do 
other things that the doctor and the scout leaders recom- 
mended. One of the best things about this contest was 
that the leaders concentrated on the young working boys in 
the community, boys who were among those most likely to 
be suffering from strains, undernourishment and the lack 
of outdoor exercise. 

Community organizations, such as social settlements, 
and community service committees, are of tremendous help 
to parents who can not themselves supply broad interests 
and opportunities for girls and boys to have wholesome 
fun together and, in general, safe outlets for the emotional 
cravings of this period. 

The well-run summer camp is an ally for parents of 
adolescent children. The adolescent is too restless, too ex- 
plorative for a summer of undirected activity at home. 
Thanks to social organizations, the joys of camp life are 
not reserved for the well-to-do. It is now possible to send 
a child to camp for a small sum, and many times opportuni- 
ties are given him to earn money to pay his own way. But 
among camps, parents must choose carefully. They should 
ask many questions about a camp before selecting it. Is 
it run by an organization of standing or by an individual 
who is interested in the health and welfare of boys and 
girls? What kind of food is provided? What about the 
water supply and the sewage disposal ? 

Organized work for adolescents needs the keen interest 
of parents to be successful. Many parents fail to supply 
that degree of interest in a 
basketball team, a health 
contest or the keeping of a 
health chart that will fan the 
child’s spark of interest in- 
to a flame. Many more fail 
to show sympathetic interest 
in and exercise tactful guid- 
ance of the social activities 
and emotional adventures 
that community organiza- 
tions supply. The parent 
most needed is the parent 
who thinks in terms not 
only of his own boys and 
girls, but of the commu- 
nity’s boys and girls and 
goes out to see that the com- 
munity furnish them with 
the recreation, the social ad- 
vantages and the inspira- 
tion which they need in 
their all-important task of 


. growing up. 





Mickaninnies 
in 
The Arctic 


By way of contrast with 
the lives of our carefully 
protected children this story 
tells of little Eskimos who 
have none of the care we 
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The tiny baby slumps down 
inside the parka while the other 
child rides mother’s shoulders 


HE baby, or “mickaninny” as he is styled in whaler 

dialect, holds an assured place among the Eskimos 

of northern Alaska. He is the ruler in the igloo, 
and an autocratic little tyrant he often proves himself to be. 
My husband and I spent the first three years of our eleven 
years of work for the U. S. Bureau of Education among 
the Alaskan Eskimos up on the Arctic coast one hun- 
dred miles from our nearest white neighbors at Point 
Barrow. 

During these three years of intimate contact with the 
northern Eskimos, in the igloo and in the school-room, in 
the village, at the reindeer herds, and out upon the ice-pack, 
at the whaling and hunting camps, teaching, doctoring, 
directing and advising, I never once saw hand laid upon 
a child in punishment. But I have seen a father sit hour 
after hour trying to coax his tiny daughter to give him 
the seal-skin boot he needed for his hunting trip out upon 
the frozen Arctic, helplessly returning the contested article 
each time that the child protested, until he was forced to 
give up his hunting for that day. Let a child start wailing 
in a native village, and you will see people running from 
all directions towards the sound to ascertain the trouble. 


Begging Children From Friends 


“The igloo is empty unless there is a baby in it,” the old 
people will tell you. Hence the prevailing custom of adop- 
tion. You will find at least one foster child in almost 
every igloo, two and three in many. Gray-haired men and 
women adopt their newborn grandsons and granddaughters 
and rear them as their own. Childless women, of whom 
there are a surprisingly large number, beg a baby from a 
sister or a friend. It seemed to me a strange travesty 
upon the Eskimo woman’s love of babies and her longing 
for them, that she so willingly gives up her babies to her 
less fortunate sisters. 

Perhaps she is influenced by the knowledge that without 
having the responsibility of his support, she can still asso- 
ciate daily with the child throughout the greater portion 
of the year. For those families who thus exchange babies 


consider so essential 
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“The igloo is empty 
without a baby in it,” 
the old people tell you 


are evidently bound together by some unwritten code of 
relationship, going inland together for the summer fishing 
and the trapping and hunting during the fall and winter. 
Moreover, the mother who gives up her baby rests assured 
that it will receive more care and love from its foster mother 
than she, with her numerous brood, could possibly lavish 
upon it. For the mother who gives birth to a baby regularly 
each year or second year, can devote her time to the one 
only until the arrival of the next. True, she often divides 
her breasts between both babies for a time but there is 
room inside her parka or jacket for only one baby and this 
must be, of course, the latest arrival. 

There the newcomer curls, as naked as the day it came 
into the world, huddled upon its mother’s warm bare back 
inside the thick folds of her deerskin parka while the 
deposed monarch must trudge howling at her heels or be 
content with a seat astride his father’s neck. Sometimes, 
for a short distance the mother will carry both, the tiny 
baby slumped down inside her parka, supported by the belt 
which passes beneath it and clasps above the breasts, while 
the other child rides astride her shoulders. But for the 
most part, with the father hunting far out upon the ice, 
and the mother busy with her numerous occupations, the 
child secon learns to shift for himself. 

The foster mother, on the other hand, is not forced to 
wean her adopted baby until she so desires. I have often 
seen a small woman staggering along over the spongy and 
uncertain footing of the tundra with a large four-year-old 
child upon her back, falling to her knees again and again 
only to struggle doggedly up and on again, her exceedingly 
thin bowed legs looking as though they might snap beneath 
their burden. 

It is not, however, in the women alone that one observes 
this marked affection for children, so much more obvious 
than is the rule with us. The Eskimo father not only dis- 
plays an open idolatry for his offspring, but does his part in 
caring for them as well. No sooner is the place upon the 
mother’s back usurped by a new arrival than the dethroned 
monarch rises to a place of eminence astride his father’s 
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neck. ‘There he sits, hour after hour, fur-booted little legs 
thrust stiffly out before him, the front of his little parka 
hooked over his father’s forehead to support his back, while 
his father goes about his business in the village. It was 
the fathers who most frequently brought the little ones to 
us for medical attention, and if a child was ill in bed the 
father would not leave the igloo but, oblivious to the neces- 
sity for his hunting, fishing, or fuel gathering, he would 
sit day after day beside the sick child. 


No Question of Careers 

H's IWEVER, with the father out upon the frozen Arctic 
every calm day of the long winter, watching expectant- 
ly beside some seal hole, and paddling his fragile 
sealskin oomiak among the drifting icebergs of the brief 
summer seas, the burden of caring for the children falls, 
as it does in more civilized countries, upon the mother. 
It is a curious and harrowing sight to watch the Eskimo 
mother at work—skinning a seal, cleaning walrus or seal 
intestines to use in fashioning a raincoat or a window for 
tent or igloo, scraping a sealskin clean of hair preparatory 
to shaping waterboots or mukluk soles, sewing the dripping 
ogrook skins over a boat frame—doing all of these things 
with a baby slumped down, an inert lump upon the small 
of her back, or peeping round-eyed from the wolfskin ruff 
about the parka hood at the back of her neck. If the child 
begins to wail, she straightens from her task to soothe it, 
moving rhythmically from one foot to the other in time to a 
monotonous chant accompanied by an emphatic pat, pat, 
patting with first one hand and then the other. Should 
this fail of the desired result, she unfastens her belt, gives 
her arm a quick, deft twist that draws it out of the parka 
sleeve and down inside, and reaches back and slips it under- 
neath the baby. If it is winter she shifts the baby into 
position at her breast with one deft fillip. If it is summer, 
she draws it, dripping with perspiration, from underneath 

her parka, slips its parka on, and holds it in her arms. 
Feeding is the great cure-all and quieter of the Eskimo 
baby. ‘The hardest task we had in our medical work was 
to prevent the feeding of sick babies, or the feeding of 
well babies by sick mothers. Whenever a child cries, re- 
gardless of the cause, it is fed. The mother’s breast serves 
her as teething-ring and paci- 
fier. The marvel to us was, 
not that so few of the cunning 
round-faced, solemn-eyed little 
mites survived, but that any 
survived at all. They are 
plunged daily from the sweat 
baths of their mothers’ backs, 
into the zero Arctic air. They 
are taken from their mothers’ 
breasts and fed by foster 
mothers on gruesome concoc- 
tions of raw flour and water, 
seal oil, and super-diluted so- 
lutions of condensed milk fed 
through filthy nipples. They 
are incessantly iounced and 
thumped and jiggled, hunched 
up hour after hour in the bad 
air inside their mother’s parkas. 
And not only is 
tounded that the babies do 
survive and grow through care- 
free, happy-hearted childhood 


one as- 
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to manhood and womanhood. One marvels as well at the 
survival of the mothers. According to the Eskimo tradi- 
tion, evil will befall any baby for whom preparations are 
made beforehand. It comes into the world, therefore, with- 
out a stitch of clothing and, upon its arrival, is wrapped 
in an old robe or parka, unspeakably dirty and half-bare 
of hair. And some two hours after its advent you will find 
the mother sitting erect to fashion tiny pants and parka of 
squirrel or reindeer fawn. ‘Though there are old crones in 
every village who act as midwives when the need arises, 
the mother is oftenest alone when the little one arrives. 
She les on a filthy long-haired deerskin upon the igloo 
floor and cares, without assistance, for the baby and herself. 

I recall the case of one little woman, frail, very tubercular, 
with one lung completely gone, who had traveled in Septem- 
ber with her husband to the mine some twelve miles from 
the village to lay in a supply of coal. During the two days 
of their absence it rained continually, a chill, incessant 
drizzle, and I was strolling along the water’s edge in this, 
the evening of the second day, when their oomiak, loaded 
with coal, was beached beside me. The woman got out 
and sat down upon a sack of coal her husband had thrown 
out upon the beach. It was not until then that I noticed 
she had a baby on her back. Surprised, I asked whose 
baby she was caring for. Imagine my dismay when she 
informed me that the baby was her own, that it had been 
born the day before upon the river bank on empty coalsacks 
beneath their upturned oomiak. 

The resistance of these women was a_never-ceasing 
marvel to me. I have seen women take part in the Nela- 
katuk, their spring whaling festival, only three weeks before 
confinement, allowing themselves to be flung fully fifteen 
feet into the air from a tightly drawn walrus skin, as boys 
toss one another in a blanket, without apparent injury. I 
have watched women mushing their dogs far out on the 
frozen Arctic, handling a long unwieldy sled, jogging mile 
after mile behind the trotting dogs, only a few days prior 
to a baby’s birth. 

What pity and contempt then, they must have felt for me 
during those carefully guarded months before my baby’s 
coming. But if they felt it, they courteously concealed it. 
For those months of waiting of ours were shared by every 
native in our village, shared 
with joy because we, their 
teachers, who had been child- 
less, were about to have a 
child. From two hundred 
miles to the southward as well, 
men whom we had never heard 
of, wrote to my husband, “The 
people say that your wife has 
baby inside. We are praying 
that it will come forth safely.” 

And that prayer was echoed 
in our village by men and 
women, old and young, three 
hundred devout and devoted 
people who awaited with us the 
arrival of our baby, the first 
white baby that most of them 
had ever seen. 

The “empty 
be blessed by the arrival of 
a fair-skinned mickaninny, 
and no greater reward, they 
thought, could come to us. 
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Mrs. Forrest, the author, tells of her life among the 
fathers and mothers of the far north 








The Tadpole’s Tail 


The successful parent distinguishes between essentials and trifles 


By EFFIE E. BAKER 








In the life of every child undesirable 


traits or tendencies appear. Many are 
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unconsciously discarded, like the tad- 
pole’s tail. 








OULD you stop to pick up a dime in the street? 
Ordinarily, yes. Though it is a trifle, it is of just 
such trifles that a dollar is made. 

Suppose you are a woman dressed your prettiest, white 
gloves and all, and the dime is lying in the mud, and it 
would cost you a quarter to have your gloves cleaned, would 
you pick up the dime? 

Suppose you are right in the path of an oncoming auto- 
mobile and see the coin at your feet, would you pick it up? 

Suppose you are a busy business man hurrying to catch 
a train to keep an important appointment, would you stop 
to pick up a dime? 

But suppose you are out of work without even carfare, 
are just starting on a walk of twenty blocks on the possible 
chance of getting a job, and you see the money, would you 
pick it up? 

There is no such thing in this world as intrinsic value. 
Nothing in itself has or can have a fixed valuation; every- 
thing is relative. Compared with something more important, 
it is a trifle; compared with something of lesser value, it is 
not a trifle. 

Ordinarily it is well to forget unpleasantness as soon as 
it happens and let it stay forgotten, but sometimes, in order 
to look straight into the future, it is well to glance at the 
past in the mirror of memory. It is quite possible to recall 
unpleasantness and study the conditions that caused it, 
while forgetting the personal element. 

Much unhappiness might be avoided. Can you recall a 
single unnecessary unpleasantness that was not caused by 
someone’s over-emphasis of something of trifling impor- 
tance? Two children quarreling over temporary possession of 
a toy will completely demolish it. An over-zealous house- 
keeper will nag husband and children about tidiness of the 
house until home is an intolerable place. Over-ambitious 
parents will insist on doing a child’s thinking for him in 
order to have him turn out as they want him to, until his 
imagination and initiative are crushed. 

On starting a journey someone forgets something, thus 
necessitating the unlocking of the front door again. Is this 
important enough to talk about for the next hour as is often 
the case? 

We have in our home a silent word-sign signifying that 
the subject under argument is a trifle. The right hand is 
extended closed except for the index and second fingers, 
these being slowly brought together and then separated sev- 
eral times in succession. This usually brings a laugh and 
the argument is over. Thereby hangs a tale: 

An old married couple had for many years beguiled the 
tedium of their uneventful life by more or less sprightly 
quarrels all hinging on one theme. Something, no matter 
what. had been cut. It had happened so long ago that both 
had forgotten what it was. Each remembered, however 


just how it was done. He knew it was cut with a knife. 
She knew it was cut with the scissors. This disagreement 
furnished material for argument that grew more unbearably 
acrimonious as the years advanced. 

While cutting bean poles down at the creek one day the 
old woman reaffirmed her position on the question, and the 
quarrel was on. A way out occurred to the old man. He 
threatened to push the old woman into the creek if she did 
not deny the scissors story. She taunted him with being too 
cowardly to do it, and of course he had to prove his word. 
She struck the water screaming, ‘‘Scissors, scissors, scissors,” 
at the top of her squeaky voice. She went down for the last 
time, but a moment later her right hand thrust itself above 
the water, making the sign of the scissors, thus faithfully 
sticking to her story. 

This, like all other folk tales and parables, is only a 
slight exaggeration of many disagreeable family episodes. 
How often do homes and friendships break up over really 
important troubles? Is it not usually the over-emphasis of 
trifles that causes the original rift, if not the final break? 

A tiny bit of moisture finds its way into the substance of 
a rock, freezes, swells, pushes aside an infinitesimal bit of 
its structure, and produces a space for more moisture, 
which, repeating the operation, in the course of time rends 
the rock in two, Only a trifle, that tiny bit of moisture, but 
its power is unlimited if unchecked. 

One of the Needles of Cleopatra, a tall shaft of stone 
that had survived some thousands of years in its native 
dry climate of Egypt with its inscriptions still deep-cut, 
was brought to New York City and placed in Central 
Park. In a single year the moisture of that sea-level city 
had made such inroads on the stone that to prevent the in- 
scription from becoming completely illegible it was neces- 
sary to coat the monument with a preservative. 

There is a preservative we can and must apply in family 
and social contacts. It is sound and sensible judgment as 
to whether a certain thing is a trifle or an essential. In the 
life of every child little things crop up, undesirable tenden- 
cies or traits appear. Many are only temporary and will be 


unconsciously discarded like the tadpole’s tail. It takes 
wisdom to distinguish between the essential and the trifle, 
and it takes patience to do what is sometimes wisest—wait 


for time to correct the passing fault. 

It is this ability to assign trifles to their relative position 
that makes us able to live in comfort and peace and hap- 
piness with the really excellent people all around us. Though 
even the trifles of life must be perfection in themselves in 
der to achieve harmony of the whole life, they must not 
overshadow the big things. Criticism of a fault must not 
be so great as to overwhelm recognition of superior virtue. 

We should pick up the dime only when by so doing we 
gain something of value without losing something of in- 
finitely greater value. 
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Dressing for Warmth 


By ESTHER M. CUNDIFF 





Department of Textiles and Clothing, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


ANUARY is a month when almost everyone feels the for a number of years, can be found now in plain colors 

need of extra warm clothing. People living in steam- and many attractive prints. The darker colors make ser- 
heated houses are coming more and more to depend upon _ viceable dresses while the light ones are pretty for dress-up. 
additional over-clothing for winter instead of heavy under- Both light and dark challis can be tubbed. 
clothing. ‘This permits changes in accordance with the Jersey is very popular this season for girls of all ages as 
weather. well as for small boys. A new variety is called silk and 

Dresses and suits of warm material are becoming in- wool jersey which is a combination of wool and rayon. All 
creasingly popular with both children and their mothers. jersey may be washed. Wool crépe is another favorite that 
But to be serviceable, they must be washable. This is comes in attractive plain colors and is much used by the 
entirely possible. One of the most satisfactory materials junior and the Miss. It may be washed if extreme care 
which provides warmth and also launders well is viyella. _ it taken. 


It is half wool and half cotton. It can be had in plain Other warm fabrics, which are better adapted to dry 
colors and in patterns. cleaning than to home laundering, are kasha, flannel 


Challis, a light weight all wool fabric that has been gain- and rep, used in tailored dresses for the older girls, and 
ing favor for several seasons after having been forgotten velveteen, suitable also for the little girls. 


1166—Juniors’ and girls’ two-piece frock, having a slip-over blouse with con- 
vertible collar, and straight skirt with inverted plait each side of front, attached 


to underbody. Eight sizes: 8 to 15 yrs. Size 10 yrs., 2%4 yds., 36 in. 
) 8 } ) . a 


1192—Little boys’ suit with one-piece front and drop seat. 2, 3 & 4 years. 
Size 3, 13g yds. 32 in. %4 yd. 36 in. for contrast. 


1763—-Boys’ suit with slip-on blouse and side-closing knee trousers. Sizes 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 yrs. Size 4 requires 2 yds. 36 in.; contrasting 14 yd. 36 in. 


3089—Girls’ bloomer dress. Sizes 4, 6, and 8 yrs. Size 8 requires 3% yds. 
36 in.; contrasting 34 yds. 36 in. 


3468—Bishop frock for little girls and little boys, with inverted fullness under 





the arm and a straight lower edge or with gored underarm seam. Sizes YZ to 


4 yrs. 1 yr. 1% yds. 36 in. wide. 


4 





4635 —Girls’ slip-on dress with yoke; long and short sleeves. 6 to 14 yrs. Size 
10, 2 yds. 36 in.; contrasting yoke % yd. 36 in. 


1763 4752—Misses’ and Juniors’ slip-on dress with boxplaited front. Sizes 12 to 


20 yrs. 16 yrs. requires 23g yds. 54 in.; contrasting 1% yd. 36 in. 























For information as to the price of patterns and where they may be bought see page 45. 











Mothers asked for this 


soft, soothing tissue 


For years, mothers have been seeking a toilet 
tissue that was soft, pure, absorbent and abso- 
lutely safe for children. They now have it in 
ScotTissue. Made as mothers asked us to make 
it—snowy white, hygienically pure, kind to the 
most sensitive skin. Ask your doctor. 


ScotTissue belongs in every perfectly appointed 
bathroom for the comfort and well-being of every 
member of the family. Easy to buy—just say 





““ScotTissue.” Scott Paper Company 
__ Ch . 











Our Offer 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 15 cents 
with your dealer's name and we will send you a 
full size roll of ScotTissue, prepaid. 
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CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of retiable products accurately described. 











Motion Pictures 
for Children 





Edited by The Better Films National Council 


F course, the whole family want to go to the movies 
when there is something worth while to see. The 
children are usually quite willing to take a chance 

on it, but parents often hesitate unless they know something 
about the picture beforehand. Did you ever try calling up 
your motion picture theatre and getting a description of 
the films they are showing? 

Ihe films listed below are divided into two groups ac- 
cording to their suitability for different audiences. The first 
list will be enjoyed by the whole family, including small 
school children. The second list is recommended for family 
audiences including boys and girls of high school age. 


For the Family Audience, Including Children 


HE GortLLtA Hunt—A motion picture of Ben Burbridge’s gorilla 
hunting expedition into the heart of the African jungle, has beet 
judged by the Photoplay Committee of the National 
Board of Review as an exceptional nature picture taking rank wit} 
Rainey’s African Hunt, the various expeditions of Martin Johnson 
ind the Brothers 
tropical regions 


Exceptional 


Snow and various other adventures into unknown 

Mr Burbridge undertook this dangerous expedition for the pur- 
pose of getting specimens of the gorilla for the Belgian museums 
and the Smithsonian Institute. He found it necessary to cross the 
Belgian Congo by river and trail and to pass through the territory 
of cannibal tribes and the dreaded pygmies who greet strangers with 
poisoned arrows. He was also confronted with photographic diffi- 
culties due to the misty climate and the thick jungle 
shyness of the gorilla, too, would have 
made it impossible even to photograph 
him if Mr. Burbridge had not played 
upon the gorilla’s keen sense of curi- 
osity and lured him out by making a 


The camera 


great noise instead of proceeding 
stealthily as hunters usually do. The 
picture does not portray 


gorillas alone, but is rich 
in information about the 
habits and customs of the 


native tribes of the jungle 


Recommended Films 


A Hero or tHE Bie 
Snows—The latest Rin- 
Tin-Tin film, showing hou 
“Rinty” becomes devoted 
to a lonely trapper, is 
misjudged and outlawed, 
and _ finally _ vindicates 
himself in the thrilling 
rescue of a small child 
from a pack of wolves. 

No Man’s Go.tp—Three 
men and a gold mine. 
Vuch intrigue and fight- 
ing with “Tony,” Tom 
Mix’s famous horse, play- 
ing a leading part. 

From A to Z IN Fi_m- 
DOM 1 Hodge Podge 
cartoon illustrating the 
letters of the alphabet 
with scenes from all over 
the world, A short film, 
especially recommended. 










{ scene from Marshall Neilan’s “Everybody’s 


A REGULAR ScoutT—A lively Westerner, the 


} 
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hero finds active 


in a mounted detachment of Western Boy Scouts who help him run 


down the old women of their 


in original screen story 


villains intent upon defrauding some 
heritage. Featuring Fred From 
by Buckleigh Oxford 


] } omson 


BRED IN OLD KEeNTUCKy—Kentucky racing story. The heroine 
who had lost everything in the races tries to double-cross the hero 
whom she mistakenly suspects of having fouled her horse, but love 
makes her hesitate. Featuring Viola Dana. Original screen story 


by Louis Woodcock and C. D. Lancaster 


PATHE Review No. 50—‘Fresh from the Deep,” a fish story 
from way down east, New Bedford, Mass.; “Down on the Farm.” as 
it is in the Philippines; the “Flower of the Ancients,” the Iris 


‘Nefta the Beautiful,” the “fartherest out” of the Sahara oases 
PATHE ReEviEw No. 51—‘‘Red Lumber,” Russia; “The City of 
Warriors, Fez, the Heart of Morocco”; “The ‘Gator Grabber illi- 


tor farm, Los Angeles, California 


For the Family Audience, Including Young People 


orphan 1S 


EVERYBODY'S 
brought up by five 


Actrnc—Story of life back-stage in 
men who plan her life and finally marry her to 

the man she loves. Featuring Betty Bronson 
by Marshall Neilan 

THE WINNING OF 
:bout a project to irrigate a desert 
River. The engineer is in love with Barbara Worth and unscrupu- 
lous financial interests provide the villainy. Featuring Vilma Banky 
ind Ronald ( Novel by Harold Bell Wright 

Exit Smitinc—Stageland comedy The drudge of a travelit 
show befriends a boy who joins the company while temporarily unde 
. cloud, and helps him to rehabilitate himself. Featuring Beatrice 
Lillie and Jack Pickford Original 
screen story by Marc Connelly 

THE FramiInc Forest—A story of 
the Canadian Northwest 
ing of law and order into a predatory 
community when the 
takes hold of affairs 


Original screen story 


BARBARA WortH—Westerner. The plot centers 


irea by damming the Colorado 


‘olman 


g 
r 


ind the com- 


constabulary 
Featuring An- 


tonio Moreno and Renee 
\doree Novel by James 
Oliver Curwood 

THE Lonc lToorp—Fea- 
turing Leo Malone. 

One Minute to Pay 


—One of the best pictures 
about football and college 
life ever made, with 
“Red” Grange as the star. 

Lovey Mary—All about 
a little orphan with a big 
mothering instinct. 

Tue Better “OLE—Fea- 
turing Syd Chaplin is a 
recent release which will 
appeal especially to chil- 
dren because of its farci- 
cal and invariably hilari- 
ous humor. 

With Dantet Boone 
THROUGH THE WILDER- 
Ness, With Gen. Custer 
aT Littte Bic Horn, Tue 
Co tiece Boos. A Kiss ror 
CINDERELLA, Perer Pan, 
O_p CLotues, Tue Rac- 
MAN, His Master’s Voice 
and Biack CYCLONE are 


{cting” all good. 




















The New Chautauqua Desk 


An Instrument of Creative Activity 


URING the forty years of continuous de- 

velopment to its present stage of perfection 
and usefulness, the Chautauqua Desk has been 
enriching the lives and aiding in the education 
of children in more than a million homes. 


Whether the father made the purchase largely 
to indulge the Children’s pleasures or whether 
the mother made the choice by reason of the 
keener penetration of mother wit, there were 
created in those homes through the use of this 
Equipment, the conditions of freedom and self- 
expression which the schools of tomorrow will 
bring about as the fundamental and indispens- 
able requirement for the child’s fullest progress 
and growth. 


Of the Chautauqua Desk, Charles W. Eliot said: 
“Fathers and mothers who have the intelligence 
to comprehend the Desk and its uses, and some 
time to give to their children at work or at play 
with the Desk, will find it a great source of 
entertainment for their children and also an in- 
strument through which much-needed training 
of the senses and reasoning powers can be given 
at home.” 


Thousands of successful men and women today 
credit the old Chautauqua Desk with having 
tied them to the family circle and having en- 
deared them to their own homes, while many go 
so far as to say, in the language of an eminent 
American, “I believe it to be the germ from 
which my attainments have grown and from that 
little investment of my parents I have reaped 
profits of thousands of percents.” 


With the background of such a record of 
achievement, the New Chautauqua Desk must 
rapidly take its place among the foremost of the 
necessities in homes where the well-being and 
education of children are regarded as important 
or of first concern. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 


Valparaiso, Indiana 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Toronto, Canada 











Old Chautauqua Desks 
Made New 


By a unique invention a child easily 
removes or inserts the Master 
Scrolls in the New Chautauqua 
Desk. You may bring your old 
Chautauqua Desk up to date with 
our Special Reconditioning Unit 


No. 302. 


Of this purchase one mother writes: 
“T have just seen the wonderful 
new improvements in the Chautau- 
qua Desk and have ordered them 
for Teddy. Last Christmas Teddy 
earned $137.00 selling Christmas 
cards which he made himself with 


the help of his Desk.” 


$2,500 Achievement 

Awards 

Teddy was started by participating 

in our Children’s Achievement 

Awards with his Hy-San Colors. 

Any child under fourteen years of 

age may participate in these annual 

Achievement Awards. 


Free Sample of Hy-San 
Colors 


If you will cut and send us the 
coupon below, with your name, 
address and ages of of your chil- 
dren we will gladly send a free 
sample of Hy-San Colors, the 
rules of our Achievement Awards 
and descriptive literature of the 
New Chautauqua Desk. 











CUT OUT AND MAIL 


Please send free samples of Hy- 
San Colors and literature describ- 
ing your Achievement Awards for 
children and the New Chautauqua 
Desk. 
Signed 


St. and No 


— =- —————- ———— 


27-CH 
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<_ 4 YEARS of PROVEN SAFETY 


Invest at (3 yi 


ITH the beginning of 1927 
The F. H. Smith Com- 


pany marks the completion of 


.4 years of continuous service 
to first mortgage 
$4 years in which every cent 
of interest and maturing prin- 
cipal has been paid promptly 
and in full. Founded in Janu- 
ary, 1873, The F. H. Smith 


investors— 


Company now has a record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


As a result of this long record 
of proven safety, confidence in 
Smith Bonds is world-wide. 
Men and women in 48 States 


and in 33 countries and terri- 
tories abroad have bought 


Smith Bonds by mail. 


In buying Smith Bonds you 
are de: aling with one of the old- 


est and largest real estate bond 
houses in America; you are se- 
curing for your funds the safe- 
guards maintained by a house 
which has demonstrated its 
good faith and integrity; which 
has ample capital and extensive 
facilities; and which has pro- 
tected its investors against loss 
for $4 years. 

You are dealing, moreover, 
with a house that is equipped 
togive youacomplete, personal 
investment service by mail. 
You may buySmith Bonds outright for 
cash, in $1,000, $500 and $1 
nations; 


© denomi 
or you may buy one or more 
bonds by ten equal monthly payments. 
Regular monthly payments earn the full 
rate of bond interest—6} o% 

Mail the coupon for our new, illustrated anni- 
t, “Fifty-four Y« 
and for the 
“How to Build an Inde 


ars of Proven 
yur be ok let 


epende nt Inco 


versary bookle 


Safety,” 1927 edition ot « 





The F. H. Smith Company, 
Smith Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Without obligation on my part please send me 
your booklets,Fifty-four Years of Proven 
Safety’’ and “How to Build an Independ 
Income.”’ 
You al i id your suggestions of ¢ 
: Smith Bonds for 
; thein $ 
a ae Vam 
+ Addr 





with safeguards that have 
resulted in this record 


To PARENTS 


| 
WHO ARE LOOKING AHEAD | 
FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
tment Savings Plan of- | 


O° Inves 
fers you 


an ideal method for 
accumulating the funds that are so 
i rtant tothe mentaland physical 
development of your children — 
funds to provide a home in good sur- 
roundings, high school and college 
training, good books, travel and 
tl lturaland social ad vantages 
Under this plan you may buy one or 
more 6! Smith Bonds bytenequal 
monthly payments. Your regular 
monthiy payments earn the full rate 
bond interest—6 


+ * * 


WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH 


$10 A MONTH AT 6!2%% 
N F NTEREST TOTAL 
YEAS EARNEC A UMULATE 
5 Ss 108.99 $ 708.99 
10 485.21 1,685.21 
20 2,480.10 4,880.10 
30 7,219.73 10,819.73 
40 17,397.65 22,197.65 
Monthly savings of $20, $30, $40, 
$50 or more will produce propor 
tionately larger results. 


THe F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING - WASHINGTON, D.C. 


285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





NO LOSS to ANY INVESTOR in 54 YEARS | 











CHILDREN, The Magazine for 


Parents 


, accepts only advertisements of retiable products accurately described. 








Training the Appetite 


A Department Dealing with 
the Proper Feeding of Children 


We print in this department this month the following dietary 
guide prepared by one of the leading pediatricians in the 
country, Dr. Frank Howard Richardson, whose article, “When 
A Child Refuses to Eat,” appears on pages 9 and 10. The 
food principles set forth are founded on the doctor's personal 
experience in the feeding of children. Experts on child feed- 
ing do not always agree. We therefore print this material solely 
as Dr. Richardson’s contribution to this important subject. 
What modifications or changes should be made to fit the in- 
dividual case is a matter for the mother, with the advice of 





an expert who knows her child, to decide. 


OTHERS frequently ask a physician what foods 

should be given a child. The usual response is 

to offer one of the diet lists of which many doctors 
and many mothers are so fond. Besides making the mother 
dependent upon the more or less arbitrary ideas of the par- 
ticular physician whom she consults, this diet list frequently 
has the added disadvantage of limiting the child’s diet 
unnecessarily, since the particular articles specified may 
not be obtainable in the local market. A better method, 
because it allows the mother more latitude in planning 
meals, and trains her as well in the principles involved in 
diet, is to draw up a list of the classes of necessary foods. 
If there is any reason for deviating in certain particulars 
from this general list, it is a simple matter for the doctor 
to make a special inclusion or exception, when giving the 
mother instructions. The following, then, is a general 
statement of the main food classes which form the basis of 
the child’s diet with the tabooed articles indicated under 
each heading: 


Class I. MILK. If at all rich, as will be the case if 
it is Jersey or Guernsey milk, or if it is certified milk (the 
requirements for grading milk as “certified”? include the 
rule that it must contain as much as four per cent. of 
cream, which is too rich a milk for the average child) two 
or more ounces should be skimmed from the top of the 
quart bottle before it is shaken up. The amount of butter 
taken should be rather scanty instead of the thick smearing 
so often allowed children in the mistaken notion that the 
way to fatten an underweight child, or to increase his appe- 
tite, is to give him lots of butter, cream and rich milk. But, 
on the contrary, one of the quickest and surest ways to 
decrease a child’s appetite, with consequent loss of weight, 
is to feed him large quantities of butter fat. This comes 
next in harmfulness to the use of unlimited sweets and 
between-meals nibbling or “piecing,” as our Yankee grand- 
mothers used to call it. It is not to be inferred from this, 
however, that if too much butter is bad, none at all is best. 
On the contrary, butter is an indispensabie article of diet, 
as witness the serious set-back that occurs in children when- 
ever so-called butter-substitutes are used to replace this most 
necessary constituent of the dietary. 


Class II. CEREALS. All the cooked cereals, served not 
with butter or with sugar, but with milk alone. These 
need not be cooked any longer than is customary in pre- 
paring them for adult consumption; the prolonged boiling 
once advocated is decidedly unnecessary. Neither do cereals 


1] 





Photograph by Marjorie 


need to be strained for the use of children. As a general 
rule, the coarser, brown cereals are more desirable—espe- 
cially in case a laxative action is desired. Conversely, if 
the bowels show a tendency toward looseness, the lighter, 
finer cereals are to be preferred. 


Class III], VEGETABLES. (a) Starchy vegetables: 
white potato, sweet potato, rice and (though of course 
they are not vegetables at all) macaroni and spaghetti; 
(b) “green” vegetables, including all the rest, with the ex- 
ception of cucumbers and green corn. In a general way, 
the leafy vegetables, such as lettuce and “greens,” are the 
most valuable; the legumes, like peas and beans, next, and 
the rooty vegetables, such as parsnips and turnips, the least 
in value. 


Class IV. FRUITS. (a) Raw fruit: oranges, thor- 
oughly ripe apples, and bananas so ripe that the skins have 
turned a gold speckled with brown (not the black of decay). 
The question of whether to include peaches, cherries, ber- 
ries, etc., had best be left for the individual physician to 
specify or to forbid, for the individual child. Certainly, 
if these need the addition of sugar in order to make them 
palatable, they had best be omitted; and for children under 
two, or even three years, they are not desirable. (b) Cooked 
fruit: apple sauce, baked apple (cooked with little or no 
sugar) and prunes stewed without sugar. Preserved and 
canned fruits usually contain too much sugar to entitle 
them to admittance into the child’s dietary. Commercially 
canned prunes may need to be cooked enough to make them 
thoroughly soft. 


Class V. BREADS. White flour products, whether in 
the form of hot breads and biscuits, or of the ordinary 
“white bread,” had better be excluded,—not so much for 
their positive harmfulness, as for their lack of nutritive 
value. In their place should be used brown bread, graham 
bread, whole wheat bread, rye bread, corn bread, or any 
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“here’s an extra $100” 


for the treasury” 


WwW od 
WwW 
HI more active you are as an organization the more 
money you need to finance your activities—a sometimes 
perplexing circle is it not? And, of course, your members 


can not be expected to pay for all the necessary extras in dues. 
So we've taken this two-column space here to suggest a plan 
that will, we almost promise, produce for you all the extra 
money you need. 


There is a best time for everything 


vW 


and right now is the best 


possible time for profiting by the wholesale interest mothers and 
fathers are taking in all the new information relating to child 


health, education, psychology and moral training. 


CHIL- 


DREN, [he Magazine for Parents, has come into being just be- 
cause of that great interest. And your organization can wisely 
seize this opportunity, too, for raising the money you need. 


WwW 


Practically every mother and father, teacher and doctor in your 
community will want CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents. But 


few have as yet sent in their subscriptions. 


As an organization 


with prestige in the community, several ways are open to you 
for co-operating with us in gathering in those subscriptions. 
And we shall be only too happy to turn into your treasury a 
generous part of the payment received for each subscription for 
which your organization is in any way responsible. 


Lse the coupon below to send for a copy of the 
leaflet *“‘Easy Ways to Raise Money” for Parent 
Teacher Associations, Women’s Clubs, Church 
Societies, Day Nurseries, Play Grounds, School 
Funds, Child Study Groups, Kindergartens, 
Charities, etc. It tells briefly of three different 
plans for co-operating with us to raise the ex- 
tra money you can put to such excellent ad- 
vantage in your work. 








CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me, please, a copy of the leaflet “Easy Ways to 
Raise Money.” 


Name 
Street 


ae State 














Training the Appetite (cont'd) 


other product made of flour from the 


whole grain. Bread twenty-four hours 
old, or else toasted, is to be preferred 
to freshly baked bread. 

Class VI. MEATS AND EGGS. If 
it is remembered that meat comes far 
down the list in its importance as an 
article of diet for the growing child, 
parents will the more readily and wil- 
lingly relinquish the time-honored con- 
viction that a certain amount of meat 
is necessary for every child. Particu- 
larly valueless are the beef-broths, mut- 
ton-broths, beef extract, chicken soup, 
beef “stock” bouillon, and all the rest of 
this category. They take up space that 
might much better be filled by other 
more valuable foods, previously listed. 
Meat and its derivatives are more 
stimulating than they are nutritive, 
strange as this may sound. Chicken 
and break fast bacon are allowable occa- 
sionally. Eggs have been found to up- 
set so many children, especially at first, 
and to play such an active part in the 
production of eczemas, hay fevers, and 
various other manifestations of protein 
idiosyncrasy or sensitization, that it is 
wise to use the yolk of an egg only every 
other day for the average child. If they 
are found to disagree, it will do no 
harm to omit them entirely. There is 
so much difference of opinion as to how 
best to cook them, that one hesitates to 
suggest one method as being better than 
another. Even the poor old much-ma- 
ligned hard-boiled egg is now defended 
by some dietitians! Egg yolk can be 
mixed with a little orange juice or 
milk, or it may be boiled hard and 
served to the child with a little salt. 
When the whole egg is used, it can be 
soft boiled or made into an omelet 
not fried, of course. The yolk is far 
more important for the growing child 
than the white. 

If the housewife understands this 
general classification, and will plan to 
include the desirable and exclude the 
undesirable as here indicated, she will 
have the comforting knowledge that she 
is applying up-to date scientific prin- 
ciples in the feeding of her children 
and her household. 


Reprints of Articles 
Organizations and individuals wish- 
ing to buy reprints in quantity of any 
of our articles should communicate with 
the Business Manager of CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., stating 
which articles they wish reprints of, 
and how many of each. The cost de- 
pends upon the quantity ordered and 
the larger the quantity the less the cost. 
Prompt notification will be sent as to 
charges. It is necessary that orders 
should be sent in promptly as the type 
to be used in making the reprints can- 

not be kept standing indefinitely. 
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Onstructive Fun 


Games, Handcrafts and Other 
Things for Children to Do 


A department conducted by the 
Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 


HE swing and sand-box, so beloved on the 

playground, may be transplanted to the in- 

doors in winter. One father has put up a 
swing in a doorway which is little used, and reports 
that his small son spends many happy hours in it. 
Heavy three-inch screw-eyes were screwed into the 
top of the door casing and half-inch manila rope 
suspended from these. The rope runs through holes 
drilled in the seat of the swing and ends in heavy 
knots. Commercial indoor swings which clamp over the 
door jamb may be secured at a reasonable price. 

A practical sand-box for indoor use is made from a 
good-sized, strong wooden packing box cut down to the 
proper height. Plane and sandpaper the outside until 
it is very smooth, then paint it in a color which will 
harmonize with the room. Two coats of enamel on the in- 
side will generally make the box sufficiently watertight, but 
the corners or all the inside may be lined with zinc. If 
casters are attached at the corners, the box may be moved 
about. A large square of denim under the box will keep the 
sand from the carpet. Bran, or spruce needles saved from 
Christmas trees, may be substituted for sand. 


That Building Instinct 


The instinct to construct is inherent in every boy, whether 
or not he is a budding architect or engineer. Though girls 
turn more often to nurture play with dolls, they too like to 
build. Brother will probably be more interested in the larger 
feats of construction; sister in filling in the details of the 
toy village described below. 

Children like large blocks much better than the small 
ones generally furnished. Wooden blocks the size and 
shape of bricks are practical for younger children. As 
the child learns to build more complicated things the size 
and shape may be varied somewhat. Father or big brother 
can make excellent blocks by sawing an ordinary two-by- 
four strip of lumber into blocks about eight to twelve inches 
long. Some of these may be cut in half and some of these 
halves may be divided again, diagonally, making them 
triangular in form. Square boards with holes bored in 
them, into which evergreen twigs may be stuck to represent 
trees and forests, will be greatly appreciated by the young 
builders. 

A toy village of cardboard may be constructed from dis- 
carded boxes, with the aid of paste and a pair of blunt- 
end scissors. A carton from the grocer makes an ideal 
house and old manila filing folders furnish material for 
furniture. Shoe boxes and writing paper boxes are also 
useful. Fences, trees and bridges as well as buildings may 
be built from cardboard. People and animals are cut from 
magazines and mounted on cardboard. Clothespins provide 
gateposts, bedposts, table legs and the like, while spools 
and corks are useful as flowerpots, tree stands, bridge 
underpinnings, etc. The children will have plenty of ideas 
of their own about furnishing the village. 

A pan of water or a piece of mirror makes a beautiful 
lake, on which may float the little inexpensive celluloid 








Bring the sand-box indoors in winter 


ducks and swans. Walnut shells make realistic turtles, as 
well as boats which will really sail. To make the turtle, 
first draw him on a piece of heavy paper and cut him out, 
then paste half a walnut shell on his back, shell side up. 
His legs may be bent down so that he will stand. For the 
boat, a match or toothpick is stuck into the hollow of the 
half walnut shell with candle wax. This miniature mast is 
completed with a paper sail and perhaps a bright-colored 
paper flag pasted at the top. 


Home Play Night 


Families who have adopted regular home play evenings 
will assure you that “The family that plays together, stays 
together.” Once every week or two, father, mother and the 
children have a “date” after supper. Lessons are studied 
in the afternoon or the night before. Games, story-telling 
and stunts make up the evening’s fun. Sometimes there is 
an old-fashioned candy pull. 

Here are a few quiet indoor games which will fit into a 
home play night: 


PREDICAMENTS—Everyone writes a question on a slip of 
paper and hands it to his left-hand neighbor, who writes 
the answer to the question and hands it to his left-hand 
neighbor. Then the questions and answers are read aloud. 
Each question must begin with the words, “What would 
you do if...” and each answer begins with “I would... ”’ 
Needless to say, some of the predicaments and answers are 
very amusing. 

I SEE SOMETHING You May See—The person who is 
It” chooses an object in the room and says, “I see some- 
thing you may see.” The player on his right replies, 
“Pray, what color may it be?” and “It” tells the color or 
colors. Then the other players, in turn, ask questions about 
the object. After the color has been learned, questions must 
be answered by “yes” or “no.” The player who first guesses 
the object is “It” for the next game. 


““ 


Spoon PicturEs—This requires two people as con- 
federates. One is sitting in the circle. The other leaves the 
room. Someone is chosen to take a spoon and with it to 
take a picture of someone in the group. Holding the spoon 
before the person whose picture he decides to take, he snaps 
his fingers twice. The person outside the room is then 
called in and the spoon is handed to him. It is his task to 
discover whose picture has been reflected in the spoon. 
Very cautiously, while looking around the circle, he keeps 
glancing at the confederate, who is taking the position of, 
or mimicking, the person whose picture has been taken 
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Save Your Copies 


COMPLETE file of this maga- 

zine will constitute an invalua- 
ble reference on every phase of the 
care and training of children. You 
will want to consult it frequently as 
your children grow up and present 
new problems. Articles which may 
not interest you just now because 
your children are too young, will be 
a great help to you in a few years. 
Save your issues of this magazine 
from the beginning. Indexes will be 
supplied every year. Attractive bind. 
ers for a year’s issues are available. 


Ketire 
in l 5 Years 


And insure your child’s 
future with bonds 
on your Present living Budget 














Follow the definite plan given in this 
book, and your financial independence 
is won, 

The plan works just as surely, whether 
you are now earning $1,000 or $100,000 
a year. 

The way is certain—each step plainly 
indicated and absolutely safe — inde- 
pendent of luck, business genius or 
speculation, 


Every fact has been harvested out of 
the 46 years experience of Cochran 
& McCluer in the first mortgage in- 
vestment banking business. 


The plan is so simple anyone can un 
derstand it—so definite anyone can 
follow it—and so certain no one can fail. 


In addition to the Financial Indepen- 
dence Plan and the unique budget 
schedule, the book gives suggestions 
that enable you to enjoy more of the 
good things of life, both while build- 
ing your independent fortune and afte1 
you have attained it. 


We invite the most skeptical to read 
this plain, straightforward, interest- 
ing book. 


Call or send coupon. We employ no 
salesmen, therefore none will call. 


‘ 
Cochran & McCluer Co. : 
42 N. Dearvorn St., Chicago, III. \ 

\ Please send me, without obligation your 
book, ‘Are You Interested In Building | 


! An Independent Income? ' 
mail POs vnude tnnnssnennss 4006 86608 : 
ach ' 
MT nicew  S00cnKmbkes encecseoawes I 


Cochran &M'Cluer Co. 


42 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, III. 








The Nursery that Grows Up 
(Continued from page 29) 


walls were painted flat buff and stip- 
pled. We bought first of all a neutral 
colored rug. Then we bought the sim- 
plest type of bassinet that we could find, 
enameled it ourselves and trimmed it 
with dotted Swiss. Our next purchase 
was a low rocking-chair and a low, firm 
little table with a maple finish. This 
held the basket for the baby’s acces 
sories. We next selected a folding 
screen with a dark oak frame and rose 
burlap panels. Then we bought a 
wicker wardrobe, and a small costumer 
Dotted Swiss curtains completed the 
room. ‘This was for the infant. 

In the course of the next three years 
our room was changed in several re- 
spects. The wicker wardrobe and the 
bassinet were put away and replaced 
by a crib and a dainty chest of drawers 
finished in maple and adorned with a 
sprig of painted flowers. ‘Two shelves 
for toys were built in, a small folding 
table and chair were added, a geranium 
bloomed in the window, a few pictures 
appeared on the walls, and merry sil 
houettes shaded the lights. 

When the second baby was born, the 
wicker wardrobe and the bassinet were 
repainted. The older child acquired 
a full-size bed, and the new baby 
fell heir to the crib. In the course of 
time, the faithful little table became 
the older child’s supper table supple- 
mented by a chair cut to his measure. 
The screen served as a background for 
his pictures. A mirror appeared over 
the chest of drawers. When more and 
more books, and a globe appeared on 
the shelves, a box was made to hold the 
second baby’s toys. ‘The rug and the 
rocking-chair survived all these 
changes. The curtains had worn out 
and were replaced by hemstitched scrim 
with a flower embroidered in rose in 
the corner. Then a small chair up- 
holstered in chintz was purchased. 

It is a simple place, this nursery- 
that-grows-up. It is well to keep the 
mere room simple. For a nursery that 
grows needs furniture for the spirit even 
more than for the body—story books, 
picture books, music books, victrola 
records, clay for modeling, growing 
plants, blocks of which castles may be 
built, a work bench, and other furnish- 
ings that the interests of the child dic- 
tate. Better by far to spend money on 
creative equipment such as this than 
on expensive ready-made decorations. 








When parents and teachers appreciate 
the general principles of child develop- 
ment, and then apply them intelligently 
to the individual child, remembering as 
much as possible of their own early 
lives and their reactions during that 
period, then will the faith on which all 
child culture must be founded, be justi- 
fied—By Ira S. Wrz, M.S., M.D., 
“The Challenge of Childhood.” 
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5 minute chats 
bringin dollars 


ENTION CHILDREN, J he Mag- 
azine for Parents, the next 
time you talk with one of 

your friends. If she has children 


| of any age from crib to college her 


| interest will be immediate. And 





if, while you are on the subject, 
you suggest that she subscribe, 
ten to one you will discover that 
she has already decided to do so. 

Since she is going to subscribe 
anyhow, why not ask her then and 
there to let you send in her sub- 
scription and earn for yourself the 
generous commission we will allow 
you on every subscription you 
secure! 

There is almost no limit to the 
amount of money you can earn 
just through your daily contacts 
with the people you know. Every 
mother and father in your com- 
munity is sure to want the maga- 
zine. Because it is so new very 
few will have subscribed yet; so 
you should be able to arrange that 
most of them send their orders 
through you. 

Write your name and address on 
the coupon and mail it today, so 
that we may send without delay 
an order blank on which to forward 
subscriptions to us and full infor- 
mation regarding the generous 
commission you keep for yourself 
on each subscription you secure. 
Raw maw ae aaa a 


Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Please send me order blank and information 
regarding ti e gener is c mr ssion y n will 
allow me on subscriptions to your magazine. 
Name 

Street 

City 


State 
127-B 
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Edited by the Bibliography Committee of 
The Child Study Association of America, Inc. 


iewed under the aus- 
Child Study 


, ie books rez 
pices oJ the x 
tion for this department have been read, 
person ai 
mittee of experienced parents and au- 
They 
U 


latest books, 


Associa- 


not by one one, but by a com- 


thorities in this field are not 


necessaruy the but ones 


vhich, in the opinion of the committee, 


should be called to the attention of 

ery parent. In addition, we print this 
month signed reviews of recent books 
These have been contributed by indi- 
viduals particularly qualified to report 
criticaily upon them Other current 
books receiving brief comment here will 


be referred to the Reading Committee of 


the Child Study Association for (ater 
revue Tue EDIToRS 
NEw SCHOOLS IN THE OLD WORLD. 


By Carleton Washburne in collabora- 
tion with Myron W. Stearns. The 
John Day Company. 

It is becoming increasingly clear to 
students of education that the “new 
schools” are not just sporadic happen- 
ings, but part of a world-wide move- 
ment, and the inevitable result of the 
progress of events. Education in both 
public and private schools is at present 
undergoing vital reconstruction in var- 
ious countries in Europe as well as in 
this country. Interest in what is being 
done in Europe is spreading rapidly, 
but as yet there is not much informa- 
tion about it in print easily available 
to American readers. Mr. Washburne’s 
book describing twelve typical new 
schools in England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Czechoslovakia, is therefore timely as 
a contribution to the literature of the 
new school movement. 

The book makes no pretensions to 
being a scientific study. It is rather 
a series of concrete, simply written, im- 
pressions of these experiments, gained 
through the personal observations of 
an American educator and through in- 
terviews with the people most closely 
concerned with them, in an effort to 
discover the educational ideas back of 
them. 

This book offers valuable points of 
comparison and contrast to anyone se- 
riously interested in understanding the 
new educational trends, and it strength- 
ens the conviction that the new educa- 
tion is not a method nor a system but 
the varied expression of a new social 
philosophy and a new attitude toward 
childhood. — GERTRUDE HARTMAN, 
Editor, “Progressive Education.” 
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GUIDANCE OF CHILDHOOD AND 
YoutH. Readings in Child Study. 
Compiled by the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. Edited by Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg. Macmillan. 

Those studying children and youth 
—and who in this modern age is not— 
will read this book with an increasing 
enthusiasm. Here in compact form are 
selections from a wide range of books 
and articles covering the more impor- 
tant aspects of child development and 
guidance. The parent finds pertinent 
statements from the best modern au- 
thorities covering both the immediately 
practical and the fundamental prob- 
lems of child life. 

The subject matter is arranged clearly 
and logically with a summary of each 
paragraph in bold type.—JouHN E. An- 
DERSON, Director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minne- 
Sota. 


Music EpucATION IN AMERICA. By 
Archibald T. Davison, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music at Harvard. Harper's. 

Believing that “‘music is beauty and 
a love of music together with the will 
to have a part in it is as natural to the 
average human being as sleeping and 
breathing,” Dr. Davison has written 
an incisive book to show why it is that 
so many of us living in these United 
States have grown up without either ap- 
preciation of or power to create music. 
Why? Because we have not, until 
very recently, given our children the 
opportunity of developing that won- 
derful sense of rhythm which is native 
to them all; because we have not 
trained their ears to listen and be- 
cause we have given them so much that 
is mediocre and uninteresting. After 
a keen analysis of the background of 
musical education in this country, Dr. 
Davison discusses, in turn, the teach- 
ing as it is and as it might be, in 
schools, colleges and communities, de- 
voting a whole chapter to the glee club. 
As he has succeeded in producing the 
one outstanding glee club in the coun- 
try, at Harvard, on a diet of strictly 
classical music and has worked out a 
series of singing books based on the 
world’s best music, beginning with 
folk-tunes which are used in most of 
the progressive schools hereabouts, he 
would appear to be no theorist when he 
says that appreciation and good taste 
can be developed only by hearing, sing- 
ing and playing nothing but works of 
the first order.—E. v B. H. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Does Your Child 


have bad table manners? 
misbehave when there's 
company? 


use impertinent language? 

show disrespect to elders? 

.make too much noise? 
These and many others 


are discussed fully in the extremely 


helpful book 


GOOD MANNERS 
FOR CHILDREN 


By ELSIE CLEVFLAND MEAD and 
THEODORA MEAD ABEL, Ph. D 


subje ts 


Highly endorsed by authorities 
andenthusiastically recom- 
mended by the press. The New 
York Times ommon 
sense torms this 
manual of conduct,’’ and The 
New York Herald Tribune adds: 
“Deserves a wide distribution 
among parents, for here are not 
only descriptions and definitions 
of good manners but suggestions 
and illustrations of the ways and 
means by which children may be 
brought to learn decorous be- 
havior.” 


SaVvs: a 
the basis of 


Contents divided into five main 
sections: 2 


1. What Produces True Courte 
Discusses 
habit, 


matters of 
i punishment. 


fundan er tal 
obedience and 
2. Sense of Social Responsibilit 
Deals with Babies’ Manners, Table 
Manners, Children’s Social Amenities 
parties, etc.) Proper Speech, Dress, 
Play Habits 
3. Th for Others 
Covers Reverence, Respect, Hospi- 
tality, Neatness, Quietness, etc. 


ughtfulne 


4. Problems of the Unusual Child 
The Spoiled Child, the Shy Child, 
the Only Child, the Nervous Child. 


Aids in Training and List 
Reading 


5 for Further 


Price $1.25 at Booksellers 


or from the Publishers 


Dodd, Mead & Company 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Recommended Patterns 


May be bought at leading stores 
throughout the country. McCall 
and Pictorial Review patterns 
may also be bought from CurL- 
DREN, The Magazine for Parents. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Number Manufacturer Price 
1166 OS ree 35c 
1192 Butterick ......... 30c 
1763 Pictorial Review 30c 
3089 Pictorial Review 35c 
3468 Butterick ....... 30c 
4635 McCall 35c¢ 
4752 McCall 45c 
2550 Pictorial Review 30¢ 
3236 Pictorial Review 35c 
4471 McCall ...... 25c 
4677 McCall 35¢c 
5098 rae 30c 
6935 are 50c 
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Are you concerned with the care and 
training of children, and if so, do any of 
these questions ‘‘strike home” with you? 


Does your child fear the dark? Does he disturb 
you with meaningless questions and with that 
incessant ‘*‘Why’’? Does he alarm you by dis- 
obeying? Does he worry you by not telling 
the truth? Does he show miserly traits? Does 
he fight With every small boy on the street? 


Interested parents who are troubled by the many problems of the 
growing child and who really wish to understand, will find here in a 
single volume the opinions of experts on every important phase of 


child development 


GUIDANCE OF 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


READINGS IN CHILD STUDY 
Compiled by CutLp Stupy AssociaTION OF AMERICA 


Edited by BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


HE AVERAGE BUSY MOTHER has no time to delve into research 
; indulge in mental gymnastics about the upbringing of 
her children; her day is too largely occupied with their physical 
needs. Meanwhile, although she is concerned, she is letting slip 
those dangerous tendencies, which, if neglected and not caught 
at the proper time, may ripen into future bad habits and blem- 
ishes of character which make for the unhappy and un-social 
adult. 


Recognizing the parent’s need, The Child Study Association, 
which has worked with increasing numbers of study groups for 
nearty forty years, and has latterly codperated with various 
organizations and agencies in the held of parental education, 
has brought its experience to aid you. Working through liter- 
ally hundreds of books and bound volumes of periodicals, over 
thirty people have culled the most fruitful and meaningful pas- 
sages in the literature of child study, which material has been read 
and re-read, carefully edited, and arranged conveniently accord- 
ing to subject. GuIpANCE OF CHILDHOOD AND YoutTn, the 
outcome of this labor, is a veritable mine of information, a dic- 
tionary of child study, containing 110 pithy excerpts from 65 
authorities. Aid in solving your difficulties is before you: it re- 
mains for you to turn the pages and find light and help on your 
individual problem. 


324 pages Price, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 














Books for Parents (cont'd) 


THE ADOLESCENT GirL. By Wini- 
fred Richmond. Macmillan. 

The mother of the girl who is just 
beginning to grow into womanhood will 
find the practical advice which Dr. 
Winifred Richmond gives in “The 
Adolescent Girl’ both sane and com- 
forting. She will learn that some of the 
things which have been troubling her 
about her daughter are really normal 
and have a valuable part in the girl’s 
development. 


THE Pre-ScHooLt AGE. A Mother’s 
Guide to a Child’s Occupation. By 
Minnie Watson Kamm. Little, Brown 
re, Company. 

“If there were plenty of interesting 
occupations, mothers would not be con- 
fronted with the question, ‘What can I 
do now?’ and we should not see little 
blank faces pasted against the window 
pane as we pass along the street. The 
busy child is always a happy child.” 

Mrs. Kamm’s book shows clearly that 
there are plenty of interesting activities 
for children, from babies of six months 
old up. The mothers who have been 
troubled by little hands opening the ice- 
box door or turning on the gas will 
welcome her suggestions of things to do 
which will harm neither the child nor 
his environment, but which will, on the 
other hand, lead to both mental and 
physical growth. 


Other Books Received 


“The Problems of Childhood,” by 
Angelo Patri. Appleton. 

‘The Drifting Home,” by Ernest R. 
Groves. Houghton, Mifflin. 

“Elements of Child Training,” by 
R. J. Gale. Henry Holt. 

“Before Books,” by Caroline Pratt 
and Jessie Stanton. Adelphi Company. 

“Sex and the Young,” by Marie Car- 
michael Stopes. Putnam. 

“Gifted Children,” by Leta S. Hol- 


lingworth; “Adventures in  Habit- 
Craft,” by Henry Park Schauffler. 


Macmi!lan. 

“Our Children,” by M. V. O’Shea. 
American Library Association. 

‘“‘A Musical Message for Mothers,” 
by Margaret Wheeler Ross. Carl 
Fischer. 

‘““My Work Book in Grades 1 and 2,” 
by Garry Cleveland Myers and Caro- 
line Elizabeth Myers. Harter School 
Supply Company. 

“The Study of Masturbation and Its 
Reputed Sequelae,” by John F. W. 
Meagher; ‘The Reproduction of Life,” 
by A. J. Cokkinis; “What’s Best to 
Eat?” by S. Henning Belfrage. Wil- 
liam Wood & Company. 

“Conservation of the Family,” by 
Paul Popenoe; “Problems of Human 
Reproduction,” by Paul Popenoe. Wil- 
liams and Wilkins. 


‘ . * . . ° . : 
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“HEY have been known to say, the librarians, the teach- 


ers and the parents, that they can’t “get” the children to 
read the classics—Scott, Cooper, Dickens, Aesop and the 
rest. And yet, the publishers keep on printing them, year 
after year, with gorgeous new pictures, bindings and end- 
papers. They could not afford to do it if the books did not 
sell, if they did not meet a genuine demand. There must, 
therefore, be a great many children everywhere who are still 
reading the books their parents and grandparents before 
them enjoyed. We can trust the classics to make and hold 
their own friends. The poorer book that may seem more 
thrilling and attractive at the first reading is rarely re-read, 
because it has told all there was to tell the first time. The 
good book has something new to say to us each time we read 
it. ‘That is why we go back to it; and that is why we parents 
find such keen delight in re-reading our old favorites with 
our children—we are finding new beauties in them that we 
never saw before. 

The classics in their new guises are so attractive that it is 
only a dull child who can resist them. They constitute the 
most beautiful collection of books printed today. Practically 
every publisher of note is producing his own particular col- 
lection of the classics, to which new volumes are being 
added each year. Some are unillustrated, as are Dutton’s 
“Everyman’s Library,” the volumes of which fit into the 
poe ket and cost but eighty cents apiece. Stevenson’s adven 
ture tales are the latest to be added to this collection. Rand 
McNally gets out a splendid set of books, adorned with oc- 
casional line cuts, which sell for about sixty cents. 

No publisher has done more to promote and further the 
publication of the classics than the Mac- ass 
millan Company. “The Little Library,” 
tiny books, full of the jolliest drawings 
and many of the shorter rare bits of verse 
and nonsense, should be the heritage of 
every English-speaking child. 

“Scribner's put out a series of finely 
printed books for older boys and girls, 
illustrated by such masters as Howard 
Pyle, N. C. Wyeth, Maxfield Parrish and 
Jessie Wilcox Smith. The newest titles to 
he added to this well-known collection are 
“The Last Days of Pompeii.” illustrated 
by F. C. Yohn; “The Holiv Tree and 
Other Christmas Stor’es,’ by Charles 
Dickens, illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard, 
the artist who made the davs when we were 
voung live for us again; and “Deerslayer”’ 
with pictures in full color by Wyeth. 


From Taxis 


Other Books Received 


Cura SEAs. By 
Longmans, Green 


WoNDER TALES FROM 
Frances J Olcott 
ind Company 


LAD, AND OTHER Story Ptays. By 
Bertha Palmer Lane. The Woman's 
Press 

WHEN MoTHER Lets Us Act. By Stel- 


la G ) Perry Dodd Me 1d 
TucKAWAY Hovuse. By Charlotte Brew- 
ster Jordan. Doubleday Page 
HANS BRINKER OR THE SILVER 
By Mary Mapes Dodge 
Just TEN Minutes. By Eleanor Glen- 
dower Griffith. Smith, Hammond and 
( ompan\ 
GoocHy 


SKATES 
Scribner's 





From VW hat Happened 


in the Ark—Dutton GOGGLES AND His Poiitywoc 


Books for Children 


am ges’ Reviewed by EVA v B. HANSL 





and 
Doubleday Page 





More elaborate books, “gift books,” are published by 
other houses such as Doran, McKay and Harpers. The 
selection is difficult, because the choice is so great, but 


the range in price is also great. No one can say “I couldn't 
find an edition of Scott I could afford, so 1 bought another 
of the Toddles Series.” 

We are constantly in search of children’s books that in 
terpret the newer generations and which may hope to live 
to delight our great-grandchildren (for literature, like his 
tory, is always in the making). We look them all over as 
they come in and hope to publish, each month, a paragraph 
or two to commend those we like best. Here is our most 
recent gleaning: 

HorsEs, Now AND LonG AGo, by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, 
with drawings and maps by the author and many photo- 
graphs. Harcourt Brace and Company. 

A series of short stories linked with hyphens of history 
to make a complete story of the evolution of the horse. 
Beginning with the farm-horse of today it traces his an 
cestry back to the prehistoric that 
than a rabbit and had five toes.” Filled with interesting 
information, this is an important book for children. 

WHat HapreNED IN THE ARK, by Kenneth Walker and 
Geoffrey Boumphrey. Dutton. 

More delicious foolery has not come from the presses 
since Lewis Carroll wrote his “Alice.” The whole family 
will chuckle over it and quote from it forever after. 

May Bi TRUI STORIES, by Hildegarde Hawthorne 

Stories contrived after a familiar formula with delightful 
fancy and much philosophy of a childlike sort. Duffield. 

TaxIs AND ‘Toapstoois, by Rachel 
Field, who also made delightful drawings 
for it. Doubleday Page. 

Like “When We Were Very Young,” 
this book will be bought by all the 
aunts and uncles to give to the nephews 
and nieces and then will be read by the 
parents with low chuckles and high glee 

LirrLE Girt Buiur, by Beth Retner, 
illustrated by Maude and Miska Peter 
sham. Doubleday Page. 

An extraordinary book in that it seems 
to be written from the inner consciousness 
of the child and not, as is usual, about a 
merely objective world. It also, the 
strange combination of tremendous vitality 
and sentiment. The story is of a 
little girl at the circus—but it is much 
more than that. It is philosophy and life! 


horse was “no bigger 


has, 


sweet 


T oadstools 





NAMED WoccLes. By Andrew Under- 
hill McLoughlin 

BIBLE STORIES FOR LittLeE Fork. By 
Edna B. Rowe. Standard Publishing 
rf omp Iny 

LittLtE Mary Mixup rv FArrRyLAND. By 
R. M. Brinkerhoff. Duffield 

THE CAt WHOSE WHISKERS SLIPPED 
By Ruth Campbell. Volland 

NEIGHBORS NORTH AND SOUTH By 
Walter Lefferts; and Luitrru ABI 
LINcOLN. By Bernie Babcock. Lip- 


pincott 


TRYING Tospy AND THE PuNCH AND From Taxis and Toad- 
Jupy SHow. By Margaret Gilmou: stools Doubleday 
(Continued on page 49 Page 
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Let baby start 
the New Year 
right, too! 


There's just one thing that makes the New Year 
happy for baby—that’s being perfectly well. A 
healthy baby is a happy baby 

Authorities agree that one of the outstanding 
needs is regularity of elimination from the very 
beginning. Scientifically designed to be physio- 
logically and psychologically cor 
rect, “LITTLE TOIDEY” and 
“TOIDEY, JR.” are suggested 
by Health Directors as important 
uids in habit training 

You, too, can train your baby 
easily at the sixth week if you 
will follow the suggestions in our 
booklet *“Make Baby Regular.” 
Write for a copy. It is free. 





“LITTLE TOIDEY”™ at $5.00, beautifully finished 


in durable celluloid pyroxylin, in white, exquisite 


*¢ ~~ 

pink or blue, slips readily into place on the big 

seat, and with rubber covered fasteners auto- 

matically locks, without marring. Folds com- 
actly for read irrving 





TOIDEY, JR.” also safe and portable, furnished 


/ , 14 , 
4 good lacquer finish 1n old ivory or white, 1s 


ear cunning bunny trade marks in pink and 
blue, for your protection. Always look for th 


[ tne 
me ar | the h) . the hacl } 
le a the Dunnics on the ack rest to he sure 


you are getting the guaranteed approved health 

touet for your b 

You will find “LITTLE TOIDEY” and “TOIDEY: 

JR.” at leading stores and plumbers. If it will be 
mience, we'll be glad to send you names of 

lealers in your vicinity who can supply 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 
Specialists in toilet equipment for the child 
Gertrupe A. Mutter, Pre 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


rogram For 
Discussion 


Based on leading articles in this 


Magazine and prepared by The 














Child Study Association of 


America 


ET us help you in your study of child care and 
This magazine will serve as your 
text-book. Each month it presents a program which 
may be used by parents at home, by parent-teacher 


wz training. 





organizations, women’s clubs, or by any other group 


interested in child study. 
This is the suggested procedure: 
article on which the program is based. 


First, read the 
This month is 10c. 
it is “When a Child Refuses to Eat,” by Dr. Frank 


Every group using or 
planning to use these 
programs should have 
this booklet. The price 


Stamps or coins 
are accepted. Address: 
CHILDREN, The Maga- 


Howard Richardson, on pages 9 and 10 of this issue. zine for Parents, 353 


It is best to read the article aloud if 


studied by a group. 
outline: 
I, POINTS TO KEEP IN MIND 

(a) All children who are not actual- 
ly sick will eat wholesome food, unless 
it is “worth their while” not to eat. 

(b) Children need not be forced or 
bribed or cajoled into eating. They 
can and should be served in the same 
unemotional manner as adult members 
of the family or guests are served. 

(c) The over-solicitous and nervous 
mother can herself cause many feeding 
difficulties. 

(d) A belligerent attitude on the 
mother’s part may create the child’s re- 
fusal to eat. 

(e) Caprices and eccentricities of 
eating are weapons with which the 
child learns very early to get what he 
wants. Not eating may afford him the 
attention he craves, 

(f) An adult in the household may 
set an unfortunate example by being 
unnecessarily “fussy”’—children imitate 
attitudes readily. 

(g) Grown-up conversations about 


| preferences and dislikes encourage chil- 
| 


dren to indulge caprices. 

(h) No normal child will starve 
or even endanger his health by refusing 
to eat while good food is to be had 
for the taking. 

(i) There are certain types of foods 
which a child needs for his growth and 
development. It is important that the 
mother should know the proper ways 
of preparing these foods. 


II. QUESTIONS FOR CONSID- 
ERATION 
(a) Is the child in good health? 
There may be a physical basis for 
the child’s refusal to eat. 


it is being 
Then, take up the following 


Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y 


Perhaps he is not well and should be 
under a physician’s care. 

Perhaps he has defects which can be 
remedied, such as diseased tonsils, ade- 
noids, bad teeth, which interfere with 
his appetite. 

Perhaps he is not getting the right 
food, or the right quantities. 

There may be certain foods that 
cause actual trouble and discomfort to 
this particular child, so that the child 
may be refusing these foods for a legiti- 
mate reason. 

(b) What do you do when your child 
re fuse s to eat? 

Perhaps you let him see that by re- 
fusing he can “get a rise” out of you— 
that his eating or not eating is a matter 
of great concern to you. 

Perhaps you get excited, with a re- 
sultant ‘“‘scene” that is highly satisfy- 
ing to the child’s sense of his own 
power and importance. 

If you defiantly refuse to care wheth- 
er he eats or not, the child, too, may 
adopt a defiant attitude. 

Perhaps you allow the child to dic- 
tate what and when he shall eat. 

(c) What can you do to help your 
child ? 

You can school yourself to remain 
calm, unemotional and courteous. 

Bend every effort to make the meal 
a happy social function instead of a 
battlefield. 

Study your child’s food needs and 
tastes. 

You can prepare and serve foods 
as attractively as possible. 

You can aiternate anel combine neces- 
sary foods, to relieve monotony, 

Try to keep the meal hour peaceful 
and uninterrupted by outside elements. 
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Ill. TYPICAL PROBLEMS 
(a) Jane sits down to breakfast and ODE See oe 

ifter looking about the table announces, ‘ 

‘I don’t want prunes; I want orange 

juice.” Should the change be made, 

or should she be forced to eat the 

prunes ? se 
(b) Billy, instead of eating his lunch, ka 

makes a mountain and valleys of his 

mashed potato, until it is cold. Must 

he eat it just the same, or what should 

e done about it? | To Greet You 
(c) John, if crossed in any way, will 

vomit his meal. How can this be and 

voided ? 


(d) Mary always eats everything at The New “Baby : 


her aunt’s house when she visits her 


little cousins there, but refuses regu- 
larly to eat the very same things at 
home. Why does this happen? 
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has had your 
IV. BOOK REFERENCES 
\ PracTIcAL PsyCHOLOGY OF BABy- 4 
Hoop—Jessie C. Fenton; Houghton May we add our own felicitations and the hope that our magazine, 
Mifflin Co., 1925: pp. 259-263. will prove each month a real heip in giving your child the foundation 
[THE Nervous CnHuitp—Hector C. for a happy and successful life. 


Cameron; Oxford University Press : 
‘ 7 - : xi a l = : N I re 4 Cutpasn, The Magazine for Parents + 
1923. (¢ hap. I\ . 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y 


WHOLESOME CHILDHOOD—Gladys H. 
and Ernest R. Groves: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924; pp. 102-103. 








We mail this dainty colored gift card in your name 
[RAINING THE ‘TopDLER—Elizabeth 
Cleveland; J. B. Lippincott Co., 


1925; pp. 37-44 Send a gift subscription to 
VJ PAMPHLET—REFERENCES 


[THE HEALTH TRAINING OF THE PRE- the NEW BABY’S parents 


ScHOOL CHILD—Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg; Child Study Association, New 


York, N. Y., Studies in Child Train- >)HILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, is a happily 
ing, Series I, No. 8. Price 10c. ag chosen remembrance for friends with a new baby. 

Habit TRAINING FOR CHILDREN—D. Certainly there could be nothing more welcome or 
A. Thom; Massachusetts Division of appropriate than this magazine devoted to the one 
Mental Hygiene, Boston, Mass. subject in which both mother and father are most 
Price 10c. — interested at the moment. 








Simply make out your gift order on the coupon 


Books for Children below. And you may be sure you have made the best 
Contioned from pene 47) possible choice of gifts—at absolutely no trouble to 
Dossse Awe. Towne. By feabel yourself! Write your name as well as your friend's 
Hornibrook. JERRY JupprKINs. By so that we can fill it in on the dainty card we send the 
Sarah Addington. David McKay baby’s parents in notification of your thoughtfulness. 
Company Fs - 
Toro oF THE LITTLE PEOPLE. By Leo 
Walmsley; DAviy Horroor. By Dan | mae sg oe , | 
Totherol [THE ADVENTURE CLUB Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, 


By Rose Fyleman: THE BooK OF THE 
Unitep States. By Elsie Singmaster 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Please send the magazine and a card in notification of my gift to 


THE Epic or Krncs. By Helen Zim- 
mern; GAMES FOR Every Day. By 
Gabrielle 
} 


Canadian postage free; foreign SOc extra a year 


Doran | | 
Rep How Linc MONKEY By Helen , ’ 
“a Friend's name 
Damrosch Tee-Van; First Lessons | lee aii 
° d s int 
IN Nature Stupy. By Edith M a 
Patch; THr Dove IN THE EAGLE’s | Address 
Nest. By Charlotte M. Yonge; Pr- 
GRIM’S ProGREsS. By John Bunyan; | 
THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN 3 . — 
. Pi ASD TH) eta By I enclose payment for 3 vears tor $§ or l year tor $2.50 
George MacDonald; THrt ALHAMBRA 
By Washington I g I | : , 
2 ington Irving Li TLE Sender’s name 
BROTHER FRANCIS OF ASSISI By 9] ‘ 
os motize . Please print 
Michall Williams; THe ApVENTURES . 
oF Don QvurxotTt By Cervantes; Address 
[HE SONS oF KAI. By Henry Beston | | 
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Eliot and Arthur R. For- 


mush. Macmillan 
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What Experts Say 


Comment on “Is a Child Made or Unmade by the Age of Seven’? 
in the December Issue 


BELIEVE in the indefinite pro- 

longation of the power of growth 
in human beings, albeit at slower rate 
and against habit and tradition as we 
grow older. Nothing seems to me quite 
so untrue as to call a living child or 
man mere wax or clay to be molded 
and stamped by any external power 
alone. “Count no man happy until he 
said some ancient worthy. 
“Count no man incapable of growth 


is dead,” 


so long as he is alive,” 
better.—HENryY W. THuRSTON, Pres., 


Child Welfare League of America. 


HILE I am convinced that the 

early years of a child’s life are 
tremendously important, I would be 
slow to say they were all important or 
that they settled for good or ill the en- 
tire future of the child. My experience 
tells me otherwise. ‘The better educa- 
tion the pre-school child has the happier 
he will be, but the lack of such educa- 
tion is not fatal to all future growth. 
Far from it.—ANGELO Parri, Educa- 
tor. Author of “Problems of Childhood.” 


AGREE that a child’s habits 
formed largely before he is seven; 
therefore it is most important to have 
proper habits and hygiene from birth. 
I see no reason why one should set an 
arbitary limit at seven years, however, 


are 


because I have known many children 
to improve a great deal after that time. 
Mv own feeling is that one has to start 
training early and keep at it, and that 


one should never get discouraged. 
CHARLES HENDEE SMITH, M.D., Di 
rector, Children’s 


Medical Service, 
Bellevue Hospital, N. Y. C 


HE first seven years of a child’s 

development must be of consider 
able importance, for the simple but de 
cisive reason that they come first in a 
dynamic Any fundamental 
defect or excellence which is established 
in the first seven vears of a child’s life 
will have a tendency to project itself 
into later vears. From the standpoint of 
physical development the first seven 
years are unquestionably of critical im- 
portance. From the standpoint of men- 
tal hygiene it is probable that in a 
similar sense these vears are of critical 
and formative significance. It is quite 
unnecessary to exaggerate this signifi- 
cance at the expense of subsequent 
vears. It is, however, equally unwar- 
ranted to believe that a child readily 
outgrows the experiences of these early 


sequence. 
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would suit me 


/ ] FP E have drawn fire. In the De 
cember issue the leading article 
discussed in symposium form the 
question whether 
his physical, and 
are determined by the time 
The 
pre sented seemed 
sumption of the ancient Jesuit priest 
who said, “Give me a child until he 
and I care not who has him 
fter that.” Hardly had the 
issue appeared when com- 


rticle cane 


tite : 
child’s character, 
moral habits 

he is seven 


niental 


} ; .. , 
ears old consensus of opinion 


bear out the as- 


1s Seven, 
in charge ua 
December 
ent on this pouring into 
Experts in many fields of 
iting to children sent us their 
Their views are so illumi- 
lenging and 


our office 
vork rel 
opinions 
nating, 
thought provoking, that we pass them 
iders —THE EDITORS 


freque ntly so chal 


on to our re 


years. They are strategic for 
both preventive and constructive effort. 
~ARNOLD GESELL, M.D., Director, 
Vale Psycho-Clinic. 


Ne child’s future is determined at 
4 the age of seven. Children were 


never more molded than by Spartan 
education and it began at seven. Science 
has no evidence of a fixed point of 
destiny after which hereditary trends 
and social experiences no longer count. 
We know, that the first 
vears are the most impressionable and 
that good economy) j 
fort on the part of parents to help the 
child develop during his first years the 
hest habits and the sanest control of 
¢emotions.—ProF. ERNEsT R. GRovEs, 
luthor of “‘Wholesome Childhood.” 


years 


do howe ver, 


require S every €i 


AGREE absolutely, on the one 
hand, with the group who hold 
that the first seven years are of the 


utmost importance in the formation of 
habit and the establishment of emo 
tional pattern; on the other hand, I 
know from experience that there is hope 
for those who have been so unfortunate 
as not to have acquired satisfactory at- 
titudes toward life. I know that very 
radical changes are possible even for 
adults who are willing to submit them 
selves to expert advice and have suffi- 
cient strength of will to act upon it. 
Dr. KATHARINE BEMENT Davis, Gen 
eral Secretary, Bureau of Social Hy 
rac... . & 


giene, 


Ww are forced to realize that the 
patterns laid down during these 
early vears of growth create a funda- 
mental structure through the medium 
of which the child will meet his life 
contacts in the future. It is during 
this period of growth that he must face 
the issues of dependency and authority 


and through these experiences that his 
emotional responses to life will be 
forthcoming. On that basis, then, our 
reason for repeated emphasis of the 
importance of these early years becomes 
evident.—MARION E. KENWORTHY, 
M.D., Medical Director and Chief 
Psychiatrist, Bureau of Children’s 
Guidance, N. Y. C. 

HE whole field of biology supports 

the claim that action systems are 
most markedly laid down in childhood, 
and that they realize their most perfect 
development when given this early 
start. It is, therefore, not so much a 
serious disaster if a young child is per- 
mitted to form incorrect habits as it is 
a glaring inefficiency on the part of a 
parent who not make effective 
use of those plastic vears when useful 
habits can be so easily and firmly im 
planted. Mary Hayes, Director, Vo- 
cational Service for Juniors, N. Y. ¢ 


does 


HILE the first seven years are 
important, and probably more 
important than any other seven, there 


is no time in the child’s life when hab- 
its may not be changed and the right 
kind of training One 
why parents have such great difficulty 
in re-training their children in the right 
wav is because their own habits are well 
set and the attitudes on their part which 
brought about the undesirable habits 
in the child’s first seven vears continue. 
The first step in remolding the child’s 
behavior is to change the parents’ habits 
or to substitute other influences in the 
child’s life. Through consideration of 
the suggestions contained in vour ar 
ticle, those engaged in child-rearing 
may become the desirable influences in 
habit formation which we want for all 
children.—Davipn MITCHELL, Presi 
New York State Association of 
Consulting Psychologists. 


civen. reason 


dent, 


T is never too early to begin to learn, 
and it is never too late to learn or to 
unlearn. The difficulty seems to me 
to lie in the fact that we are usually 
unaware of just what has happened to 
the child, or how he has acquired the 
conditions we should like to change. 
It is necessary that those who have 
to deal with children should under 
stand the personality as a whole—the 
influences that fix the habits and atti- 
tudes, and the educational methods bv 
which changes mav be brought about 
SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG, Director, 
Child Study Association of America. 
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during which we can accept 


CHARTER SUBSCRIPTIONS 
at 3 years for just $5 — SAVING $2.50 


equivalent to one whole year of 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, FREE! 


GO HILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, during the three auspi- 


x 
= J 
and educators. 


ours, and only wish that every 
listed here. 


cious months of its existence, has drawn to itself as Charter 
Subscribers many of the country’s most progressive parents 
We are proud of the names on this honor roll of 


parent in the country might be 


But we must close our Charter Subscription Roll at 


the end of this month! 


Three years for $5.00 is 




















This is the last possible month 


too low-priced an offer to be held open indefinitely. 
If you have put off subscribing for yourself, delay no longer, or | 
you must pay a higher price for the magazine. If you are already 
a subscriber yourself, call this last chance offer to the attention of | 
the friend you know is interested in the magazine. | 
| And by the way—CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, is a 
| most excellent last-minute holiday gift. 
Use the coupon at once to get your name to us in time J 
\ 
[ ome | 
| | 
Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, Have you a friend to whom you would like ; 
if 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. to send a CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION ? 
| | 3 years for $5 If so 
| CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION ‘ 
| [ enclose $ for a year 
l year for $2.50 subscription to be sent to 
| REGULAR RATI J 
| I enclose §$ for a year 
| subscription. Name | 
| j 
| N: Cc | } 
| - Address 
| | Address | & 
me | | 
| | | 
} Canadian postage free: Foreign 50¢ extra a year | J 
rn US | 
- ereienain neecmeeeeememninen aeeinentataiiiediies = p 
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ITA 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Pp) 
Styles for every 
room inthe house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 


t it Ca } is the come, or 


Tittany blended, 


Decorative Flat Finish 


patterns, neu 


Brocade and Metallic Finishes 


for panel treat- 


} 


i r wall treatments. 








Enamel Finish 


r kit } 
K 


tile effects and decorative 


bathrooms, etc. 


The price you pay, 


OW much you pay to decorate your 

walls, or the time or thought you 

give the subject, isn’t half so important 

as how long it will be before you have to 

do it all over again. The Cost of upkee p 

and the fuss and muss of redecorating 
are well worth thinking about. 

But suppose you cover your walls 
beautifully now, so that there won't be 
any upkeep or redecorating to think 
about for many years, say a dozen or 
more? Better, isn't it? 

And that is just what Sanitas covered 
walls mean. 

Think of applying several coats of fine, 
durable oil paint all at once and having 
them dry immediately 


See the? Sa) 
Write to 





Look for this trade- 
mark on the back 
of the good 


When you visit Atlantic City, see our Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE Propucrts Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 33, New York 





or the time it lasts? 


no waiting between. ‘That is what 
hanging Sanitas really does. 

Imagine a wall covering so strong in 
itself that it not only doesn’t crack, tear, 
pec l, or blister, but also keeps the plaster 
from cracking or small cracks from 
spreading. That’s the way the cloth 
back of Sanitas does protect the walls 
and preserve the W all covering. 

Put Sanitas to the severest test—tr\ 
it in the children’s room. Dirt and fin- 
ger marks cannot harm it. Can be kept 
clean and fresh for years, just by wiping 
occasionally with a damp cloth. 

Sanitas 1S an Investment, not an ex- 


pense. 




















